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1. INTRODUCTION 


N aoarjunakonda has revealed interesting 
examples of brick temples of the third and 
fourth centuries dedicated to the Brahmaoical gods, 
variously with apsidai, square or retangular plans. 


* Far ifae pJaHS nKatioocii ia thU clli|l(er, me mip. fis- 4, {A. I. p. IM. 
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SOUTHREH TEMPLES 

The internal use of supporting limestone columns, 
^ in the contemporary and earlier Buddhist struc¬ 
tures of theplace (above, p. J07), was perhaps a local 
and itmited adaptation of stone in the otherwise 
onch-and-timber constructions, but the columns 
too must have carried wooden beams. Two other 
full-fledged examples of apsidal temples in tlie region 
are SMn in the modest structures at Chejarla (Dis- 
tnet Guntur) and Ter (District Osmanabad), both 
on^nally Buddhist but later adapted respec- 
tive^ as Siva and Vishriu temples. 

T j- ^ creation of rock-cut cave-temples in south 
r^adia towards the close of the sixth century (above, 
p. 141) broke fresh ground in the history of south 

the new rock-matenal soon caught up, with the result 
that in the wake of the early cave-temples the total 
contemporary briek-and-timber temples 

Sniw ^ monolithic 

the PaUavas (above, p. 147). The Chaju- 
ky , With their experience of quarrying out cave- 

sandstone, soon 

jwifrcted the technique of quarrying, sizing and 

material and of buitd- 
^ structural temples—the 

^ adopted m cave-temples or imita- 
Stmetm^s ^ contemporary storeyed brick-and-timber 

2. UNDER THE EARLY CHALUKYAS 

w ■ 

A. Aihole 

tlie Early Chaju- 

xJ? (modem 

iSfldami), the adjacent Mahakuteshwar and the twin 

1^2 


UffDER THE EARLY CHAI^VKYAS 
cities of Aiholc and Patadkal (all in Bijapur 

^^Tt'^holc the typical 

fied by the Lad-Khan, Koniga^j 

first is a square closed structure 

standing on^ a moulded adhishfh^a 

The structure is a pillared hall, with a antral 8 ^ P 

of four tall pillars supporting a flat 

bv wo periSicral rows of twelve and twenty ptHjJ^ 

of lesser^S least SjP'doub^ 

of slabs. Thus the central bay is 
aisle. The intercolumnar gaps of 

and extreme nays ^ ^ v nian^apa 

shrte byl»me “P/pSln 

5“? ge ^S^nS^iorea^dabs raisad d«r 

on the west coast, .. .citable. In that region, 

sloping *'^f.^^^S?thc 1 r shrines located in the 

fo^'ai""^ iSSi temple a. Katkala. 


r 
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SOUTHERN TEMPLES 

In the Lgd-Khan there are many features, such 
as^ the massive columns of the cave-tempje tvoe 
ftf capitals with potiSs 

^L^of the typical Cha|u- 
ky^ /a/ircta (coat of arms) embossed on one of 

Sre^aLTthC the types of sculp- 

^ statuary, the designs of the perforatS 
windows and the intercolumnar kakshas^a (stoS 
back-rests) of the ardfta-niatji^apa, which 
would, among many others, suggest a date for it 

early seventh cemury/ 
This dating is also supported by the foundation- 
in^ription dated a.d. 634 in the Me^d temS. 
which IS the most evolved of this type. ^ ^ a Jmna 

ulSa Pnndpal square structure, w^ch is 

like a closed ma^^pa on a moulded base, with four 

SntSl S walled in between to form the 

shrine, closed by peripheral walls on the 

JnSa ®j^her side of an 

middle on the north. While the 
occupies the larger central space of 

the two hind comer bays, thus leaving a nassaoi 

The^Xe?To^°1.'“ ^ centraUhrinl 

f front bays form a rectangular ardha^ 

^on either 

ftf ttn» side-shnnes. The central bay 

^ Pi^Jars carrying the 
r^f, which IS flat, as is the one over th7tentral 
shnne while the rest is sloping from centre m the 
top of the cuter walls. The outer Sis are "die vS 

Smhe^f Se reS^’'"’*^ ^dot^r 
Strand ^*va-Aor/f/Aar 

tmenesj, and the two extreme recesses on the 
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VHDER the early CHA^^UKYAS 

and w&st, as also the two flaoking Ihc ardlta-manthpa 
entrance, hav-e perforated windows. A smaller 
mitkha^map^apa on the same adhisthdna is coeval, 
but a large open man^apa is a late addition. On 
the top of the central shrine-roof was added another 
shrine open to the sky in later times. 

The Kontgudi complex consists of thr« temples 
two of them facing each other, with a tall open 
occupying the open space between them 
1 he third stands to the south of the first and likewise 
has Its shnne-cell at the rear. The nmndapa temple 
has a sfinne at its centre* 

The Durga temple is essentially of the southern 
wdh a later northern type superstructure im¬ 
posed upon it—an incongruity apparent from the 
fact that the superstructure is a square structure 
clumsily fitted over an apsidalcella. The temple stands 
on a high moulded upapifha (sub-bas^, apstdal on 
plan and carryng a peripheral row of columns on 
Its edge that surround the moulded adidshfhdna and 
^lls of an apsidal vimma and its front mapdapa, 
fous the colonnade forms a covered circumaiiibula- 
tory^ with a sloping roof. The open nuin^pa is 
continued forward on a base of smaller width- The 
IKrii^cral pillars of the front man^pa and those at 
the forward end of the clrcuxhambuiatory have 
large statuary on them. The adhishf/id/ja inside is 
again apsidal, moulded with all the components, 
and carries the apsidal wall enclosing the inner 
apsidal wall of the cella orgarbha-gn/ia and a closed 
fnaJiS~metp^pa in front of it, with two linear rows 
of four columns in each row that divide it into a 
central nave and lateral aisles. The central nave 
■ roof nusocl over a sort of clerestory 

in front of the ceHa^entrance, and two latera[ aisles 
have sloping roofs, at a lesser height than the central 
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SOUTHERN TEMPLES 


foof. The aisles of the mahd-mQ^tJbpa are conti¬ 
nuous on either side, with a closed inner circum- 
ambulatory between the inner and outer walls of 
the cella, which a^n has a sloping roof. The adiiish- 
f hana of the apse is projected fonvard into the porch- 
jike front mart^apa of a lesser width with four pillars 
>Q two rows. The reliefs on the adhishilidita and 
outer wall are cantoned by pilasters and enclose 
niches which are framed by shrine-fronts of all the 
patterns of northern and southern vimS/ias, ktifa, 
iafa, panjara, udgama, etc., and contain bold sculp¬ 
ture. The four recesses, two each between the three 
bays on the north and south sides and two more 
between the three bays round the apse-end, are 
provided with perforated windows. Over the inner 
wall of the celia perhaps rose the original apsidal 
gTfi'd and Mkara, as in the temples at Ter and 
Chejarla (above, p. 192), either with a wholly-solid 
core or supported by props inside. The advanced 
realuncs of the temple, the variety of evolved shrine- 
fronts displayed in its niches, the style of its sculp- 
diverse corbel-forms and the existence in 
chute, water-spout and the gargoyle-like 
prffjidto—a late fcature^—would justify placing the 
temple m the eighth century. This is also indicated 
oy ®n inscription of Chajukya Vikramaditya II 
(733.46) on the ruined gopum at the south-eastern 
jwt of the enclosing-wall. The name *Durga’ for 
the temple is misleading, since it was not dedicated 
to Durga, and is due to the fact that till the earlier 
part of the last century the temple formed part of 
a lortification {durga), probably of the Marathas. 

B. Baoami and Mahakuteshwar 

T^e early southern vroi5iia-type of structural 
temples built by the Chafukyas is exemplified by (1) 


vhder the early cha^ukyas 

the two temples called the Malegijti4ivalaya standing 
on an outer crag in the hills on the northern side of 
Badami, (2) the Sivalaya higher up on the main hiU 
on the same side, called the upper Sivalaya, (3) the 
main temple and the extreme southerly one called 
Mallikarjuna in the MahakQfeivara group of 
northern and southern style temples inside an en¬ 
closure at Mahakuteshwar in the neighbourhood of 
Badami, and (4) the temple called Banantigudi on 
the hill in front of the MahakOte^vara. Of them, 
the Malegitti Sivalaya (pi. LIX) is the simplest, 
axially consisting of a massively-built viinaiia, 
composed of large blocks of stone, with a closed 
manifapa of almost the same width and an open four- 
pillared porch of lesser width in front, all standing 
on a common moulded adhishthana. The matidapa 
carries a hara (ring of miniature vimanas) made 
of karna-kujas at the corners with idlas in between, 
the rear kar^a-kujas forming in common the frontal 
kar^-kutas over the first iaia (storey) of the vimOna 
behind. The a<^fM/Adnaandthe walls of the man^pa 
are relieved in consonance with the kanm-kufas 
and iaids above. The central bays on each side 
of the closed martdapa, as also its re-entrant front 
walls flanking the mo^^apta-entmnee, contain niches 
for sculptures. The recesses on the north and 
south have perforated windows. The vimSna behind 
rises in two storeys. Its base and walls are relieved 
tiiricc to correspond to the four corner 
and central £aid$. These reliefs contain plain rec¬ 
tangular niches. The tower storey carries on the top 
of its prastara (entablature) a hara of karna^kufas 
at the comers and idjds in between, the intermediate 
parts of the hara being decorated by ndsikas. The 
second storey carries a hara of four karna-kufasj 
closely adhering to and overtopping the corner 
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faces of the octagonal a feature of early 

temples. The cardinal faces of the grivd have ndsikds 
of equal size. The sikkara is heavy octagonal and 
dome'shaped, of almost the same width as the 
grlvd helow—again an early feature. 

The Banantigudi Is of a similar type, though more 
plain and simple^ with a two-storeyed vinidna, square 
on plan, and without a iuka^nasikd. The grivd and 
iikhara arc also square. 

The main temple of Mahakuteshwar consists of 
a vimma, square on plan and with a closed frontal 
man^apa preceded by an open porch. The garhha- 
^iha has an inner cireumambulatory surrounding 
it. Externally the vf/ndrj£r-wall and ks adhishfhdrta 
arc relieved in the centre of each side into bays, 
the two lateral recesses on the north and south walls 
containing perforated windows framed teiween 
pilasters carrying a prastara above with a prominent 
kapota (cornice). While the prostata carries the 
southern motif of a hara composed of two kutas 
and a iJ/d between the eastern recesses of the north 
and south walls, the western recesses over the 
prastara above the windows have the norrhera 
motifs of udgattias and dmalakas. The cantoning 

g ilasters at the comers of the walls and the bays 
ave well-developed capital-components of the order. 
The bays on the walls have niches containing sculp¬ 
tures of^Siva. On the top of the first storey are 
karaa-kafas at the comers and sd!ds over the bays 
in between. The adhishfhdna is widened and ex¬ 
tended fonvard as the base of the larger square 
raan^pa with a central relief each on the north and 
south sid», and two more, one on either side of the 
entrance in front, enclose niches, again containing 
sculptures of Siva. The recess on either side of the 
central reliefs on the north and south have perforated 
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U}tDER THE EARLY ChXIVKYAS 

windows. The superstmcturCf now white washed, 
carries an octagonal griva and a similar iikhara 
on the top with msikas on the four sides, and closely 
attached kar^-kiitas at the four comers. The 
dosed m^^pa is pillared inside. The shrine-door¬ 
way, as is usual in all the Cha]ukyan examples, is 
elaborately carved with an overdoor having many 
moulded components or iakhs. The temple 
belongs to the seventh century. The MaJlikaijuna 
temple inside the enclosure of the Mahaku|esvara 
group is better preserved and is very much of the 
same type as the main temple. 

The upper Sivalaya within the northern fort at 
Badami has a vimana surrounded by a closed circum- 
ambulatory, the walls of which are extended forward 
so as to enclose a pillared man^apa with a central 
nave having a flat roof in front of the vimana and 
lateral aisles. These aisles and circumanihula- 
tory into which they continue have sloping slab- 
roofs. The external walls surrounding the man^apa 
and the vintdna, as also its aditiskiitSiuit are relieved 
with alternating bays and recesses to correspond to 
the kutas and s3lds in the hdra above. The recesses 
have similar tall pilasters of lesser height, carrying 
ndsikds on the top, which constitute the correspond¬ 
ing ku^us of the main comice above. The vimSna 
rises in four storeys of diminishing squares with 
prominent comices—an advanced feature. The gnrd 
and sikhara are square, with four nSsikds on their 
four faces, there ^ing no iuka-ndsikd. 

C. Patadical 

The Sahgame^vara, Vir&paksha and Mallikar- 
juna temples at Patadkal exhibit to a large degree the 
southerly elements in their v/mdnor, as crystallized 
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SOUTHERN TEMPISS 

m the contemporary PaUava lerapjes (below, p. 214). 
The SangameSvara, the earliest of the three, built 
by Cha]ukya Vijayaditya (697-733), is nearer the 
Fid lava form in that it has no iuka-ndsika^ while the 
possess this, are the earliest of the 
Ch^ukyan type and its derivatives possessing this 
^hitcctural member, as also does the Kailasa at 
ENora (above, p. 151). Both the SaAgame^vara and 
the larger Viriipaksha are similar to each other in 
Iteing square on plan from the base to Mhara. The - 
\Jruj^ksha, built by the qtieen of Vikramadiiya II 
(733-46), IS the earliest dated temple with the ^uka- 
nojj/to, being closely followed by the Mallikariuna. 
bmit by another queen of the same king. 

The vimdna of the SangamevSam is of three 
storeys. The lowermost storey is surrounded by 
two walls, die inner and outer, the second storey 
teing an upward projection of the inner wall, while 
the outer wall encloses the covered circumambulatory 
round the simctum. The latter further extends for- 
wara to enclose an ntd/ia-fiian^spa and widens out 
over the same moulded ad/iishfh&ia to form a closed 
mafia-ntaridapa with four rows of five pillais each 
An open pillared porch is attached to the middle of 
the northern side of the maha-ma^^pa. T^e exte¬ 
nor wall also contains a scries of niches containing 
sculptures of a varied iconography. Jhcprastara over 
the outer wall of the vtmmia carries a hara of karna- 
and co^esponding to the relieved parts 
of the wall and adhishfhdna below, which encloses 
msitle an open circumambulatoiy round the second 
^ 01^^- At the centre 

P‘^f«=cd by projecting water- 
p uts, and t^cr them the Aara-part carries incipient 
pff/i/ffra?, perhaps the first appearance of this third 
c aractensUc member of the hSut of the southern 
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temples and the earliest in the Cha|ukyan series. 
The second storey also carries a hum of four korm- 
kutas at the corners and four bhadra-Ml^ on the 
relieved centres of each side. The third storey 
carries only four cardinal bkadra^salas over the 
middle of the four sides, coming in front of the cardt* 
nal ttSsikds of the square gFtvd and iik^ra that 
rise behind. The absence of karjia-kufas of the 
Aifrfl—the first step towards the elimination of the 
hdra itself—and the placement of the respective 
vahanas (vehicles) or IdRchhanas (symbol) of the main 
deity enshrined in the garbha-griha below at the four 
comers on the roof of the topmost storey round the 
grivS became an invariable characteristic of the later 
temples. The Sangamc^vara marks another land¬ 
mark, viz., the insertion of two side-shrines at the 
two ends of the ardha-man^pa on either side of 
the entrance to the cel I a dedicated to Durga and 
Ganapati. 

The VirupSksha (pi. is a large complex 

consisting of a tall yimana with axial ma^dapas and 
peripheral subrshrines round the court, enclosed 
by a wall with gopwro-entranees in front and behind, 
all designed and completed at one time. As such, 
this is the earliest extant temple-complex in the 
Cbfi|ukyan series. The massive gopuras arc also the 
earliest. The parivardlayas (sub-shrines) are two- 
storeyed and are of the ku{a-oi ia/d-type, originally 
thirty two in number. The axial structures consist 
of the tall vimam of four storeys, square on plan 
from the base to the iikhara, the lowermost double- 
W'alled storey as usual enclosing a closed dreum- 
ambulatory. The outer wall, with its adhishlhdna, 
is externally thrown into five bays with four inter¬ 
vening recesses on each side; the cardinal bays at 
the centre of each side are the widest corresponding 
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to the bhadra-salSs over the prastara above, the 
comer ones middling, corresponding to the 
kiifiis, and the intermediary ones, least in width, 
corresponding to the panjarns over the prastara,. 
The fttan^pa is a muUi-pillared hall, with its massive 
pillars richly sculptured, and there are three open 
pillared porches projected from the centre of the three 
sides of the mariflapa, east, north and south. The 
idids over the north, south and east entrances of the 
mandapa have an additional storey, thus raising them 
over the general height of the hdra and making them 
simulate inner gopuras of a lesser order. The relieved 
bays cantoned by pilasters with capitals of the 
order enclose niches inside ku{a-i panjara-^ or /ora/m* 
frames, while the recesses have variously either niches 
or perforated windows, ardha-ntandapa has 

the Durga and Gaitc^ shrines at either end inside, 
The second storey is an upward extension of the 
inner wall of the storey below, its front projected as 
the base of the iuka-nSsika. On the top it carries a 
hdra of four karpa-kiitas at the four comers and three 
bhadra-sdlds on the three sides except on the Suka- 
ndsikd front. The third storey, a smaller square and 
of a shorter height, has relieved walls and repeats 
the same scheme of kama-kiitas and bhadra-sdlds on 
three sides, its front projected into the s^ond storey 
of the tiered ^ttka-ndsikd, which in design is of the 
form of a multi-storeyed apsidal shrine, with appro¬ 
priate front. The fourth storey, still smaller, 
only four karna-kutas at the comers, revealing the 
square grtvd and basal part of the square iikhara 
With their cardinal ndsikds to full view, and is pro- 
jected on the front to form the top iikhara with 
arched front of the suka-^ndsikd. The compound- 
wall of the complex, following the plan of the group 
itself, has on its coping tu/a- and said-heads. 
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UNDER THE EARLY CHALUKYAS 

suggestive of a denvation from the Shore-temple at 
MahabaJipuram (below, p. 215)—a device which 
gives the impression of a lower storey when viewed 
from a distance. 

The Mallikaijuna, built immediately after and 
close to the Viriipaksha, is a smaher temple with, a 
four-storeyed yimdna with a drcular griva _ and 
sikhara. It has more or less a similar plan, with a 
prominent iuka-n^ika projected over the top of the 
ardha-mandapa, from the front of the second, third 
and fourth storeys of the vimana. The topmost 
storey does not carry a hara of either kufas or 
idlas, thus exposing to full view the welhfoTmed 
circular griva and sikhara with their cardinal 
nasikds. 

3. UNDER THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

A coUatera! branch of the Ch^ukyas, called the 
Eastern ChSjukyas, ruled over the coastal Andhra 
region with their capital at Vehgi. Among their 
structural temples, those at Biccavolu in E^t Goda¬ 
vari District and Pondugala in Guntur District are 
characteristic. 

The group of temples at Biccavolu form a series 
dating from about the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tupf to the first half of the eleventh. Of them three 
ruined temples, two respectively called Kansaragudi 
and Nakkalagudi and the third without a name, all 
on the outskirts of the village, form the earlier 
group {circa S50-9%), perhaps of the time of Gujiaga 
Vijayaditya (848-91) and his successors. They con¬ 
form closely to the main southern tradition of the 
Pa Havas and are three-storeyed vimdnas, square 
from the base to the iikhara^ the two lower storeys 
carrying four kar^~kulas and four bhadra-iaids. 
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The paHjara and £uka-ndsikd are absent, which 
would place these temples nearer the Pallava 
cognates and tlerivatives. The pilasters are tetra¬ 
gonal as in all early temples, with full capitals of 
the order. TheJtiii/Hr or ndsikas in the flexed cor¬ 
nices are horseshoe-shaped, as in the Pallava and 
Early Cha|ukyan forms, and the pronounced 
niakara^torofta aspect is emphasized in detail with 
a pair of additional w/jJtora-heads above on either 
side of the finiah 

The three other temples inside the yiliaec, the 
GolingeSvara, Chandrasekhara and RSjarajesvara, 
belong to the second group, built a century later 
(cirm 950-1050); the RajarajeSvara was named 
perhaps after RSjaraja Narendra (1019-60), They 
are also three-storeyed vimS/ujs, square from the 
base to the sikltara, but their superstructures are 
either entirety or partially restored especially in 
the regions of the grivd and iikftara. They are 
also plastered over, so that many of their finer 
details are obscured, though it is seen that 
the Golipgefivara contained some interesting 
sculpture. 

4. UNDER THE rASHTRAKOJAS 

Of the structural temples of the Rashtralrii|as in 
the area of the Early Chillukyas, whom they ousted 
in the last quarter of the eighth century and whose 
architectural traditions they inherited, the one on the 
outskirts of the temple-city of Patadkal (above, p. 193) 
is mter^ting* It is essentially a three-stortyed 
vimdna, square on plan from the base to the Mhara, 
the ground storey containing the principal garbh^ 
gfitia^ being double-walled as usual with a clq^ 
cu'cumambulatory between the two walls. The 
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kfi<fu-motifs on the comioe-tier of the atUiishtMna, 
and higher up have lost their original ndsikS^&h^pe 
and become flat triangular reliefs, the precursor of 
the ‘dcnliJ'-reticfs of the Later Cha|ukyan and Hoy- 
sala temples. Likewise, the capital-members have 
changed from their robust shapes into more conveu- 
tional forms characteristic of the Later Ch^tikyan 
derivatives. The navartnrjga of the lower storey* 
connected with it by a short antardfa, shows on its 
walls seven bays alternating with sU recesses adorned 
wth ndstkd-Tonns containing seated Jinas and other 
figures.^ The prastara carries a hdra of kufas, Mlds 
and panjaros. Rising over the roof-level, the inner 
wall of the main cella forms a second functional 
storey, enclosing a sanctum surrounded by an open 
arcumambulatory behind the Mra over the lower 
storey. In front its entrance is masked by the basal 
of the projected itika-ndsikd that extended over 
the roof of the antat&ia below, forming the upper 
vestibule for this shrine. The second storey carries 
on Its top four karna-kutas and three bhoi^ti-iStas, 
the front one absent bei^use of the iuka-n3siks. The 
third storey, of lesser width, is relieved in the centre 
^each face, except on the east or iuka-nSsiks face. 
These contain w^/gamo-motifs as in northern temples. 
The square sikhara, following the same scheme of 
reliefs, simulates a twelve-ribbed member. In front 
of the navarahga is the open multi-pi llored mukhor 
tnap^apOf the peripheral pillars having the usual 
kakshasana between them. Except the two inner¬ 
most pillars of the peripheral series abutting on the 
Uflvoraijgn-froat, all others as well as the four central 
ones, though in sandstone, are partially lathe-turned, 
heralding the more completely lathe-turned pillars 
of chlontic schist or steatite of the Later Chajukyas 
and their successors. 
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5 UNDER THE WESTERN (LATER) 
CHWKYAS 

With the coming back to power of Cha- 
lukyas, also known as the Western or ^ r 

icyai in their home-country towards the clow of 
the ^ntury now with Kalyanaas their capital, the on- 
einal tractions were continued, with a gradual 
Siction of significant modific^ions of the cssentiag 
southern type of vimdna. 

of the Navalihga group a^ the slight y lat^K^ 
vara at Kukkanur near Gadag (Di^strict Dliarw) 
w^d perhaps mark the end of/he 
traditio^ of the Eastern Chdlukyas 
before the Western ChSiukyas 
schist. The Navalmga is a cluster of ume tw^ 
or three-storeyed smaU vimaios, squ^ on plan from 
Ihe basa to Ihe iiWtom. built round^the .s tdes 

linear row of three ma^^pos> with a foii^ 
tiS^r the group. They retain many characters of 
their archetypes in pilasters,and ojher pa^^ 
The top storey is devoid of the hdra mi, hut for t^ 
ittka-ndsikas, they recall the Eastern C _ ^ 
examples at Biccavolu. TJe pillap » JSS 

are partially lathc-tumcd. TTie iij^ara has^^^p^ 3^^ 
out thin brim, its sides arc offset and the ku0t 
arches retain their arched character. cnnari! 

The KalleSvara has a three-storey^ 
vimdna with an antardla and square closed 
in front. The has four 

into the thickness of the 2*^*. urines 

one on either side of the two ^icfe-hke “de-shnn» 
inside. The storeys are not hol^y marked » 
in the earlier buildings but are broken up ^ 
vertical arrangements of offwts and 
k^us on the conuces are begmnmg to lose ineu 
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original bold horseshoe shape and have become fiat 
facets. The square-based pillars inside are partially 
lathe-turned and show some advance over those in 
the Navalihga group. The most interesting feature 
is the smaller blocks of stone used in the constructiocu 
which is in contrast with the large-sized stones used 
in the earlier structures. The temples are of the 
latter half of the tenth century. 

The large Jaina temple, among the many temples 
at Lakkundi, also near Gadag, is perhaps one of 
the earliest examples of temples in this area built 
of a kind of fine-textured chloritic schist as distinct 
from the hidierto-used sandstone of this region, 
■^e new material, because of its less thick quarry- 
sizes and tractabiitty, reacted on the workmanship, 
with the result that the masonry-courses became 
r^uced in size and the carvings more delicate and 
highly finished. The temple, perhaps built in the 
latter half of the eleventh century, has a fvve-storeyed 
vint&w, square on plan from the base to the Mftara, 
and had originally a closed square navat^iga in 
front, though an open matidapa was added in front 
later on. The central bay of the navaranga is a larger 
square than the peripheral eight around it. The 
second storey, as in the Jaina temple at Paiadkal, 
(above, p. J^). is functional and has an mitamla- 
map^pta in frontover the vestibule of the lower storey. 
This raises the total height of the vfmdrto considerably. 
The three upper storeys are symbolic and had the 
iuka-ndsikd projected in front. The Adi/M-omaments 
on the cornices, though flat, retain their arched shape 
and are characterized by siriiha-mukha (lion-mask) 
flnials. The pilasters on the walls arc slender and 
between pairs of them are tall ndjifrd-fronts; in 
the recesses occur for the first time the ‘decorative 
pilaster'—pilaster carrying a shrine-pavilion on 
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the top of its abacus—a characteristic of coatempor-^ 
ary Chola temples in the south—framed inside a 
lorana carried on two flanking pilasters. 

The Kasi-ViSveSvara temple at Lakkundi(p). LXI) 
and the Mahadeva temple at Ittagi, not far from 
Cadag, mark the art in this area at its zenith under 
the Western Chajukyas. The Iltagi temple was built 
according to its foundation-inscription in 1112 and 
was the centre of a complex, all built over a specially^ 
raised terrace beside an ornamental lank. The main 
structure, now extant, is a five-storeyed rimafia, its 
grhd, ^ikhara&nd stiipi missing. The entire vimam is 
thrown into five bays on each side, the central thrown 
out the most, with narrower recesses in between and 
the bays again offset repeatedly, so that the plan is 
apparently scalloped. There are karna-kutas at 
either extreme over the prastaru of each side of the 
storeys with a bhadra-s^ld at the centre and two 
pafijaras intervening, ^ one in each recess. Round 
the cella the most-projected central bays carry broad 
niches in the form of miniature vimdnast with pillars, 
prastara and superstructure, while the cantoning 
faces of the karna-kdtas have narrower elevations of 
shrines. The adfiishthdiia is elaborately moulded. In 
front of the vima/ia, at the ground level and on the 
forward extension of the same adhishthdna, stands a 
closed navaronga connected to the vimdm by an 
amdraia. The central ceiling ts raised and is highly 
ornamented particularly in its comer-slabs. Tlie 
mapffapa has three entrances, and projected pillared 
porches which connect it with an open multi-pillared 
front map^apa, again with projected porches. _ The 
second, third and fourth Wmana-stoneys are projected 
forward over the antarala into the typical iuka-ndsikd. 
The excessive decorative elements of the temple, as 
also the plan and other features, proclaim its 
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chronological proximity to the typical temples of 
the Hoysalas and the ICakatlyas. 

6, UNDER THE HOYSALAS 

The temples built under the aegis of the Hoysalas 
of Mysore (twelfth-thirteenth centuries) were also 
huill of a very tractable, dense and fine-grained 
chloritic schist which lend to fine carving. The 
temple in general consists of a vimdna^ connected 
by a short aniardfa to a closed navaranga, which is 
often preceded by a njarufapa. It is not also unusud 
for it to have three main vimdfia (tri-knfa)^ connected 
to the three sides by their respective mtaralas to 
a common navaranga which has the front mandapa 
on the fourth side. The whole complex stands on a 
raised terrace, broad enough to have a wide common 
circumambulatory. By the repeated olfsetting not 
only of the sides, as in the later Chalukyan examples, 
but also of the angles, the resulting plan becomes 
stellate, a configuration which extends from the ter¬ 
race to the topmost storey. This gives a larger 
surface-area by the proliferation of facets for the 
execution of a profuse and rather crowded sculpture, 
for which the Hoysala temples are noted. The 
prastara has a prominent caves-like comice. The 
map^apas have the gaps between their outer pillars 
closed by perforated or sculptured screens. The 
superstruemre is a scheme of close-set haras essen¬ 
tially of kUtas, rising one behind the other and each 
marking a storey, the topmost carryuig a short 
and octagonal sikhara terminating into a slupi. 
The front of the upper storeys is drawn into a iaka-^ 
rtasika over the aniardla below. The pillars inside 
the ma^^pa have square bases and shafts finely 
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polislied on the lathe and capitals of the order. 
ORen the axial series of structures is surrounded by 
an open court and cloister inside the enclosure-wall 
that has an entrance only on one side—the mahSdvSfa, 

Of the numerous temples of the Hoysalas, the 
most well-known are the Hoysaleivara, among the 
many temples at Halebid, and the Chenna-Kcsava at 
Belur (both in District HassanX the two towns being 
the earlier and later capital-cities of the Hoysal^, - 
and the Kesava temple at Somnathapur (District 1 
Mysore). i 

The Chenna-Keiava temple at Belur was built by | 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana in (117, and the name 
of the consecrated deity W'as Vijaya-Narayana. It is j 
the principal temple in a complex of later temples, 
all inside a spacious couity'ard surrounded by a clois¬ 
ter and compound with a gopum-cntrance on the . 
east, now replaced with a modern superstructure. As ^ 
designed and completed by Vishnuvardhana, it had i 
the t7>wA«i of a beautiful stellate plan and superbly- i 
carved doorway, with an antalrdla connecting it to 
the navaranga. A few generations later, in the time j 
of Ballala JI, who built the compound and the tank -I 
at the north-east corner, the mandapa was provided ! 
with pierced windows between the pillars. The 
peripheral columns of the mandapa, except for the 
porch-entrances that are fitted with ornate doorways, - 
had a running platform {kakshdsana) inside, The ; 
whole stands on an terrace 1-5 m. hi^, the plan of 4 
the circumambulatory following that of the stnio* * 
tures that it carried. Ths adhishfhana of the vimmtOt 
aptarala and mafidapa is profusely carved with long 
lines of friezes, animal and narrative. The walls 
canyr sculptures of iconograpbic interest and reliefs 
of miniature shrines. The bays on the three cardinal 
projections of the main yimdna form smaller 
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vinidnas with cells inside. The overhanging kapota of 
the ma{j4opa is supported by numerous finely*carved 
caryaiid-Hke feniinine figures in graceful poses, called 
matianikas. In front of the main doorways of the 
man^apa on the east, north and south, on either 
flank of the steps leading from the platform below, 
are posed two small yimanas^ one on cither side, with 
two more on the flanks of the steps leading from the 
court to the platform. The super structure of the 
main yinmtia. is now lost. The pillars inside are lathe- 
tumed, and a few of them are intrioitely carved 
or carry exquisite sculpture. The raised cofier-like 
central ceiling rising in eight tiers is also very intri¬ 
cately carved and bears a massive and delicately- 
wrought pendentive in the centre. The ceiling is 
supported at the base by bracket-figures even more 
beautiful than the madmikas outside. The temple 
is a veritable museum of sculpture, large and small, 
and intricate vegetal and floral carving. 

The HoysaleSvara {circa 1150), among many 
other temples at Holcbid, is a composite of two sLmj- 
lar structures standing side by side on 'a raised com¬ 
mon platform. Each unit, Uke the Belur temple, 
consists of a vintdnet of a star-shaped plan, with an 
aniaraia and navarahga in front, which has cruciform 
projections on its three sides. The two adjacent 
inner arms of the crosses are connected to form a 
common transept linking up the two temples. Ex¬ 
ternally the iniercolumnar spaces of the projected 
porches are screened by perforated windows above 
the level of the kaksMsana, The pillars inside are 
lathe-turned, and the central coffered ceilings of the 
nayarahga have their bases supported as it were on 
beautiful bracket-figures. Externally the walls of 
the yimSna and the connecting transept, as also svalls 
of the map^poSt are covered with large sculptural 
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reliefs of remarkable fineness, while the mouldings 
of the adbishlh&no are each an elaborate animat or 
narrative frieze. The superstructure of both the 
vimSnas is lost. The platform, with the same plan 
as the structures, is a broad open circumambulatory. 

In from of the whole stand two open pillared nandi- 
man^pos and the one in front of the southern 
\'imana has a shrine behind. The two are unsymme- 
trical later additions. Though incornpletc, the Hoy- 
salesvara, coming dose after the great temple at 
Bclur, marks the dimax of Hoysala art and architec- j 
turc. 

The latest in the Hoysala scries is the KeSava 
temple at Somnathpur built in 1268, vvhich, though 
smaller, is more exquisitely carved. It is a tri-kuia 
temple (pi. LXIl) with three principal virndnas^ of 
equd magnitude, complete with the characteristic 
sfika~nSsika. Their antardias open into a common 
navarmga on its west, north and south sides, the 
eastern side opening into a larger closed mvafoftga 
with fine lathe«turnra pillars and elaborately'Carved 
cofferred ceilings of nine different designs, the central 
one being the most intricately carved. The sides of the 
namrabga above the level of the kakshdMina inside 
and over the adhish{hana outside are dosed by per¬ 
forated screens inserted between the pillars. The 
plan of the three virnSnas is stellate from the base to 
the iikfmrax their walls, with many re-entrant angles, 
expose the maximum number of facets for lar^r 
sculptures with or without framing shrine-motifs. 
The whole is mounted on the top of a platform of 
the same plan, with a wide circumambulatory space 
and two mijiiature vimanas flanking the flight of 
steps. The axial series is surrounded by an open 
court all round, with a peripheral cloister of sjxtyfour 
shrines set in a continuous line. The manilapa at 
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entrance behind the main entrance is a midti- 
storeyed rectangular structure, also with latbe^ 
turned pillars^ 

7. UNDER THE KAKATIYAS 

The temple at Hanamhonda (Warangal District), 
called the Thousand-pillared Temple, is a transition 
from the Late Chajukyan to the Kakatiya temples of 
this region. Built in 1162 by king Praiaparudra, the 
main part consists of a triple shrine {/ri-*up)orcon- 
siderable dimensions, dedicated to Siva, Vishnu and 
Surya, opening into a common all standing 

on a common platform. The map4‘^pa has open 
comers between the shrines on Us three sides. The 
ad/iishfhana, the waJb with pilasters and the prastara 
are re^atcdly offset, with the central bay, projected 
most, carding a small v/mana with cella. TTic super¬ 
structure is lost in all the three. The pillars of the 
ma^(^apa arc lathe-turned. What is more interesting 
is the multi-pillared map^pa with about three 
hundred pillars, all richly carved. Between this 
and the main structure is interposed a nandi' 
ma^(^pa. 

The ruined temple mthin the fort at Warangal 
deserves mention for the elaborate tora^as{p\. LXIII) 
marking its entrances. 

The temples at Palampet (Warangal District) 
form a group of typical Kakaifya monuments. The 
main temple of the group, buiJt in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, stands on a high platform 
and is enclosed by a massi ve wall. In front is a nmdi- 
mapdapa. The main rmma is essentially square 
on plan from the base to the Hkhara. the sides offset 
into five bays, the central further offset as the most 
projecting facet and containing a thiee-tiered replica 
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in mini atufe of the main vimdna. The other bays have 
tail pairs of close-set pilasters carrying on the top 
a vimdpa superstructure of the southern or noi^em 
variety alternately. The storeys consist of indis¬ 
tinct haras t where the krifas are more conspicuous, 
the grivd again being indistinct, and of almost the 
same width as the square and domical Mltara. The 
entire superstructure is of brickwork. The vimdna 
is connected with the noYartmga in front by a closed 
square antardla or ardfia-mandapa. The whole is 
surrounded by a raised platform with an outer 
series of thirty two pillars and a circumambulatory. 
On the platform inside are set eiglit sub-shrines in 

? airs, adjacent to each corner of the navarahga. 

he most interesting feature is the array of caryatid¬ 
like brackets, rising from the capitals of the pillars 
and strutting up the beams or projected cornice 
or kapota. Twelve of these arc almost Ufe-size femi¬ 
nine figures with graceful bends of the bodies and the 
rest arc rearing yydias, their hind legs resting over 
elephant-heads. The bases of the peripheral pillars 
of the ma(i^apa are connected up by a balustrade, 
forming as it were the kakshdsanu of the platform 
inside. Exlemalljr these are carved profusely with 
panels of diverse interest, including mithimas. The 
interior also is replete with sculpture and the ceilings 
of the bays are ornate. The hdra of the first storey 
is continued over the edge of the mantfapa-TooL 
While the main structure is of a reddish sandstone, 
the decorations and bracket-figures are of black 
polished basalt or hornblende. 

8. UNDER THE PALLAVAS 

In about the last quarter of the seventh century, 
1 q the reign of the Pallava king Parameivaravarman, 
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experiments on constructions in stone was started. 
The shrine of Vedagirisvara on the top of the hill 
at Timkkalukkunram (Chinglepul District), of the 
time of Paramesvaravarman, was originally a dolmen¬ 
like construction built of upright gneiss slabs, later 
encased by moulded stonework externally, with a 
roof-slab on the top. Tire inner faces of the slabs 
contain relief-sculptures, including the characteris¬ 
tic ^maskanda panel. The apsidal temple at 
Kuram (same District), built also in the time of the 
same ruler, employs granite slabs laid horizontally 
to form tire mouldings of the ad/iis/tfhdna, while 
the w ails above are of upright slabs, set on edge, 
with a brickwork reinforcement froin inside. But 
in the time of his successor Rajasiriiha (circa 700-28), 
who was a great builder, many structural temples 
Were built at Mahabalipuram, as also Panamalai 
(South Arcot District) and Ms capital Kanchipuram 
(Chingleput District), employing stones of different 
kinds and hardness. Granite-gneiss or chamockile 
was soon to become the building-material of 
his successors and the subsequent dynasties that 
followed in the southernmost parts of south India, 
as it is in present times also. 

The Shore-temple at Mahabalipuram (pi. LXIV), 
a complex of three shrines with atxesso^ mapdapas, 
is perhaps an early ^ay of Rajasiiiiha in building a 
large temple-complex of hard stone. Of the three 
shrines, the largest called Kshairiyasiriihcsvara, 
facing the sea on the east, and the smaller 
vimdna called RajasimheSvara, facing west, are 
both dedicated to siva and have between them 
a rectangular vimpfta, without superstructure, en¬ 
shrining recumbent Vishnu, cut out of a low hving 
rock. The a.xial mandapas with the gopuras me m 
front of the smaller virftdno, the whole enclosed by a 
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massive compound-wall. The Kshtriyastthhe^vara, 
standing at a higher level with its own enclosure' 
wall set closer round its and ard}ia*ma\\4apit 

bases, is a slightly later addition seawards. The 
smaller western vUnma is square on plan from the 
base up to the griva and is thrcc-storeycd with haras 
of kutas and ialds over the ra9adc of the ar^Mia- 
ma^4<ipQ and all round over the second storey 
above. The third storey rises high and clear off over 
the Adrtf, carrying in its four comers figures of 
bhiitas and a tall octagonal grTvS surmounted by a 
iikhara., all tall and octagonal. The s'ri^i is of poli¬ 
shed black basalt. The pilasters on the walls have for 
their bases rearing lions or vyaias, a characteristic 
of the time. The four-storeyed eastern vintiina is 
also likewise square up to the griva^ the first storey 
enclosing the shrine over the a^hislHhana rising high 
above the surrounding enclosure-wall. The top of 
this storey has four seated lions at the four corners, 
while the coping of the enclosure-wall is a hSra of 
ku{as and ialas^ with a larger idld surmounting the 
seaward opening on the east. The second storey of 
the ximdm carries a full hara of four kariia-kufaSt 
four bhadra-ialds and eight paiijaras. The third 
storey has only four kar^a-kutas and four bhadra- 
Sdtds„ while the fourth carries on the top at the 
comers four seated bhuta-Torms with a tall octagonal 
griva and Mhara. The stiipi again is of black basalt. 
The row of and idids over its enclosure- 

walls,^ which continues on the west over the top of 
the Vishnu shrine produces the semblance of a five- 
storeyed vimdna from outside. The usual Soma- 
skanda reliefs are found on the hind walls of both the 
Siva shrines in addition to fluted tingas of black 
basalt, installed perhaps slightly later in the same re¬ 
gion in the centre on the door. The sculpture on the 
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oralis, much mfcrior to the fine rock-cut reliefs of 
Mahabalipuram, are large compositrans done /n situ. 

TTie TalagiriSvara temple at Panamalat, also 
built by Rajasimha, is an elegant construction in 
hard reddish granite. Its square moulded adhish-^ 
fhana, as well as the walls of the first storey enclosing 
the principal shrine above, are projected much for¬ 
ward on the middle of the sides, the rectangular bay 
on the east forming part of the antardiu, and those 
on the other sides contain shrines and, like the bay 
on the east, carry the large forwardly-set bhadra- 
iSlds of the hura above, while the kar^a-kpfas occupy 
the four corners of the main square. The second 
and third storeys of the four-storeyed repeat 

the same plan of the bays on the cardinal sides 
carrying four bbadra-idlas with kar^u-kufas at the 
four comers, w'hilc the topmost storey has no hara 
but four rturidis on its f^ourcomers. A modern brick- 
and-stucco grivd and sikbaru replace the octagonal 
stone ori^nals as does the metal stiipi on the tof^ 
The rear wall of the sanctum has a SomSskanda 
relief much higher above the horizontal middle line, 
suggesting the original design of a simultaneous 
installation of a HAga in the centre of the floor and 
the necessity therefore of keeping the panel cl^r 
above it. The inner walls of the ardho-ftiu^apa has 
large reliefs of Brahma and Vishnu. The northern 
outer shrine contains remnants of Pa Hava mural 
painting depicting 5iva in idriduva with ParvatL 
The Kailasanatha tcmple-complcx at Kanchi 
(pi. LXV), also built by Rajasiriiba and Ins son 
Mahendravarman, is built of coarse sandstone, jocor- 
porating gneiss-slabs in the top and bottorn courses 
of the adhishthdna. The main vimdtia, Rajasimh^ 
Svara (now called Kailasanatha), is a four-storeyed 
and essentially square structure up to the gn™. 
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which and the iikhara above are octagonal. The 
moulded adhi^ttffidna and the outer w^ls of the 
first storey are not only prominently relieved into 
four rectangular bays on the four cardinal sides as 
in the Panamalai temple, but also disposed as four 
square hays at the four comers, in consonance with 
the four bftadra-idids and four karna-ktltas of the 
Adrfl above. While the eastern rectangular bay forms 
the an tardier the others Form attached two-storeyed 
vinmnas with cella inside the lower storey enshrining 
large relief-sculptures on their walls. The inrier 
wall of the garoha-gfiha is plain and square. The 
second storey rises over the corbelled slabs for min g 
the ceiling over the closed circumambulatory that 
bridge the space between the tops of the outer and 
inner walls. While the panjaras are absent over the 
first storey, ihdr place being taken up by smaller 
intermediary idids, the second storey carries full 
hdras with kufas, Mlds and panjaras —^two-storeyed 
miniature vimdnas of the respective type. The third 
storey has again a hdra of kufas and idlds, while 
the fourth carries only four nandis at the four cor¬ 
ners. The cantoning pilasters of the outer wall of 
the vintmia round the sanctum have the characteris¬ 
tic rearing lion-bases, as also the corner pillars of 
the detached man4<Jpa in front. The whole is sur¬ 
rounded by a compound-wall enclosing an open 
court inside. The large opening is occupied by a 
large rectangular two-storeyed ia/fl-type vimdna, 
Mahendravarmefivara, built by the son, with 
its gopur_am-likt ardha-man^apa. Both its storeys 
are devoid of the Itdra. The western opening is a 
real but small gopitra. All round the inner face of the 
compound-wall is built an array of fiftyeigbt small 
vimdnas mostly of the Aa/a type, variously containing 
group-sculptures of Brahma and V ishnu, paintings or 
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sculptures of Somaskanda* Ttie external walls of these 
smaller vimdftas as also the recesses between them 
are filled with relief-sculpture adding to the profu¬ 
sion of similar sculpture on the walls of the two 
main vimdnas, thus making the complex a veritable 
museum of iconography and plastic art. The Mahcn- 
dravarmeSvara has a smaller enclosure with a gopura 
in front and lateral entrances in addition near the 
two front comers* Internally there arc two lateral 
rectangular shrines in the centre on north and south, 
all a subsequent addition within Pallava times. 
In front of the whole complex stands a row of eight 
small vimdnax, independent memorials of the square 
kufa~type with octagonal grird and iikhara. All of 
them contain bas-rclicf Somaskanda panels on their 
hind walls, as do the two principal shrines, where 
in addition there are fluted lifigas installed on the 
floor. 

The Vaikuppia-pcrumaj temple built bjf Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla, also at Kan chi, is dedicated to 
Vishnu. It is another large structure built of sand¬ 
stone, with an admixture of granite in the top and 
bottom courses of the adhishflidfia. It has a square 
four-storeyed vimdna^ with all the storeys except the 
top one functional and containing three superposed 
garbha-grihas, to enshrine the three pos« of Vishpu 
—standing, sitting and reclining. This has been 
achieved by a system of three concentric walls, 
forming three concentric squares on the top of 
a moulded atffiishfhdna, the innermost wall risjng 
to the height of the three storeys and enclosing 
the three tiers of cells. The intermediate wall rises 
to the roof-Icvel of the second storey, while the 
outermost rises to that of the first. The first storey 
has its cella surrounded by I wo closed circumambu- 
latories; the outer one functions as such. 
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while the inner one provides for two flights of steps, 
one on either side from the rear, giving access to the 
single closed circumambulatoTy round the sanctum 
of the second storey. The open outer ambulatory of 
the second floor is surrounded by a balustrade form¬ 
ed by the hara of kufas, ^dlds and pafljaras. The 
intermediate wall extending up to the ceiling-level of 
the second storey and enclosing the closed dr- 
cumambulaiory round it carries on the top a similar 
/lara^ forming the parapet edging the open cir- 
cumambulaiory round the third storey. The fourth 
storey, a slightly smaller square, is closed on all 
sides and carries the octagonal j^rlvd and Mftara, now 
much plastered, and a metal stupi on top. The lower¬ 
most storey and the ardha^nimi^apa in front arc 
surrounded by a narrow open court at the level 
of the base of the adhisliifwfia^ the whole again 
surrounded by a pillared cloister. The wall of this 
cloister carries on the top a hdra of kufas and 
MIds at a level slightly lower than that of the flrst 
storey, so that when viewed from outside, the whole 
simulates in appearance a five-storeyed vi/trdrta. This 
is the structural prototype, with one more storey 
added, of the monclithic copy seen in the Dharam- 
r§ja-ratha (above, p. 149). Tn addition to the numer¬ 
ous sculptures on the bayed walls of the storeys and 
the mm^apa in front and contemporary inscriptions, 
the most tnteresting content of this temple is a 
series of panelled sculptures narrating the history 
of the Pallavas from their legendary ancestors down 
to the rule of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. 

The Mukanda-Nayanar temple at MahabaJi- 
puram is a plainer stnicture in hard stone, square 
and two-storeyed, with an octagonal grtvd and 
iikhara and a plain ardha-map^dpa In front. The 
hdra over the first storey, which extended over the 
top of the ardha-mandapa^ is partly iost, as also the 
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Upper parts of the iikkara. There is a Somaskanda 
panel inside the shrine on the back wall, and the 
pilasters on the wails arc simple with crude capitals. 

The other interesting temples belonging to this 
period are the Mukteivara and Matahgclvara, Aira- 
vateSvara, Valisvnra, Iravatansvara and Piravatanes- 
vara, all at Kanchi, built mainly of sandstone with 
granite slabs forming the base and top of the adhish- 
fhdna, and the Olakkannesvara on the top of the hill 
at Mahabalipuram, built of a greyish-white soft 
stone. All are composite varieties of a square vimma 
with a varying number of storeys, where the upper 
storeys are non-functional and arc closely girt by a 
hdra over the storey below and with different plans 
of the iikhara and griva. The Iravat aneivara and 
Tripurantakesvara are two-storeyed, square through¬ 
out, including the grjvd and iikhara. The Matangc- 
Svara and Mukiesvara, square in their basal parts 
and thiw-storeyed, have a circular griva and §ikhara. 
The Piravatane^vara and VaJisvara, square in their 
basal parts and with two and three storeys respec- 
bvely, have an octagonal grtvd and iikhara. All 
of them carry low-relief sculptures on their walls. 

But soon after, and perhaps in the first half of 
the long reign of Nandivarman, temples came to be 
built entirely of granite blocks, finely rnouldcd, carved 
and sculptured, as seen in the granite adhishlhdita 
of the brick temple of Vaikunlha-perumaj and 
Sundaravarada-perumal at Uttiramerur (Chingle- 
put District), of the time of his successor Danti- 
varman; in the former the niches were meant to 
contain stucco figures and tn the latter slab-reliefs. 

The Vira^janefivara temple at Tiruttani (Chjngle^ 
put District) is a very ^ood example of a single- 
storeyed vimdna, square in its garbha-griha part and 
carrying an apsidal gfivd and iikhara. It was built 
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of hard black stone in the ninth century in the time 
of Pal lava Aparajitaraman, one of the last rulers of 
the dynasty. It contains some good bas-reliefs fitted 
into its wall-niches and front face of the apsidal 
^tkhara. 

The apsidal vimSna in the compound of the 
Bhaklavaisala temple-complex at Tirukkalukkunram 
(Chingleput District) is a good example of the same 
apsid^ type, perhaps a little earlier than the Viraita- 
neivara. It is now shorn of its superstructure and 
is used as the treasury of the present temple. 

9. UNDER THE EARLY PAT^YAS 

Following their rock-cut-temples and the single 
carved-out monolithic vtmana at Kalugumalai (above, 
p. 153), the Pandyas of the south continued in tlieir 
homeland their architectural work much in the line 
of the Pal lavas but with a slight admixture of Cha[u- 
kyan traits. Though many of their structural temples 
are referred to in inscriptions in ihe area round 
about their capital Madurai, only a few are extant. 
The scries of small all-stone temples, with elegant 
and simple plan and complete with vimii/ia, arrna- 
niaqi^apa and larger closed mafia-maii^apat at Kaliya- 
paii, Tiruppur and Visalur (Thinichchirappalli Dis¬ 
trict), are perhaps the early survivals of the Pati* 
4yan tradition. They have all square single-storeyed 
vimanas with simple moulded adhish{ficma less than 
2 m. square at the base and carrying on the top 
over the oella a square griva and sikhara. They have 
often eight small and elegant sub-shrines, dedicated 
to the ancillary deities {ash{a-parivdra) inside the 
enclosure-wall, disposed at the comers and the mid die 
of each side and rear, the last, in the 5iva temples, 
dedicated to mndi coming to occupy a more central 
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p!ace in front of the maha'maff4f^pa and behind the 
small ^opwra-enirance. While all the rest arc square 
on plan like the main vimdna, that on the middle of 
the south side, dedicated to the sapja-mSftikas, is 
rectangular of the sUla type. The mStfikSs came to 
have a fixed position in the temple-plan of the later 
Pallavas, the Pandyas, the Muttaraiyars and the 
Early Cholas and their vassals. TTie cult of Chaqde^. 
as the principal seneschal of a biya temple, had its 
beginnings from the time of Rajasimha Pallava and 
was by now crystallized, so that he occupied an 
honoured place in the pantheon os one in the 
parivSfQ till about a.d. lOOQ, when, in the time of 
Choja Rajaraja, he, like mndi of e^lier days, came 
to have a close proximity to the main vim&na on its 
northern^ side. . • 

The Siva temples at Tiruv^lisvarana and Korkoi, 
both in Timnelveli District, are best attributed to 
the They oil-stone^ templK, 

karraii in contemporary and later inscriptions. The 
TiruvSliSvaram vimdna (900-50) is a fine and elegant 
structure, noted for its fine relief-sculpture of rare 
iconography over its prastara and on the faces o( 
its Aorff-components. It vs two-storeyed and square, 
with an ardha^ma^d^pa in front, carrying on me 
top an octagonal gfh'd and iiA/wra, now reimvateo. 
This temple perhaps is the first to depict the well- 
known Sftanda-tandava form of Siva among ite panels. 
The Akka^dlai tcinple at Korkai is, on the other hand, 
a much plainer structure of a later_ date. It hM a 
single-storeyed vimana with square grivd and fifcnara. 


10, TRANSITION FROM THE PALLAVA 
TO THE CHOIA STYLES 


The Muttaraiyars, who held the territon^ on 
either side of the Kaveri in Thinichciurappam and 
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Tbanjavur Districts, have left, in the wake of their 
own rock-cut cave-temples in this area (above, p. 147), 
a few slructuraJ temples of stone. An example is 
the vi/ttwia of the Siva temple at Kiranur (Thiruch- 
chirappalU District) and another perhaps a larger 
and more interesting temple called in a late Pandya 
inscript ion Vij ayal ay acho]is varam at Narttamal al near 
by. The latter was built, according to its foundation* 
inscription, by a chief called Sattanpudi and was 
repaired soon after by another chief, when it was 
destroyed by a strike of lightning. Perhaps it then 
got its name after the founder of the Imperial Choja 
line of Tbanjavur (circa a . d . 850). It is a three- 
storeyed vimana with a closed ardlta-nmn^pa of 
peculiar plan, standing on the slopes of a mil, snr* 
rounded by asthfa-parivdra vimdnast all square 
on plan except the one on the south for the segita- 
mdtfikds, wmch is rectangular, and with a small 
go/juTO-enlrance oeai the north-east comer of the 
eacfojffre-walL The first storey of the vimOTifl has 
a double wall, the outer square and plain but 
relieved at intervals and adorned only by pilasters, 
over a moulded adhishfhdna and the inner circular 
with a circumambulatory in between. The circular 
garbha-griha opens into the pillared ardha-mandapa, 
which is a smaller square than the main \imana. Two 
rows of three pillars each divide the mattdctpa into a 
central nave in front of the shrine-entrance and two 
lateral aisles in continuity with the closed circumam- 
bufatory. The man^apa is closed on all sides and 
has its entrance guarded by two dvdra-pdias placed 
in the niches on cither side, enclosed by pilasters. 
The hdra on the square outer wall of the vimana 
extends over the roof of the ma^dapa in front, as 
ID the ChS|ukyan examples, and contains panels of 
sculpture illustrating dance-poses. TTie second 
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storey, also square on plan, rises over the first storey 
on four piers built at the comers against the circular 
wall below and carries a hdra on its top. The 
third storey is circular, carrying a nandi at each of 
the four comers and a circular grlvd and circular 
i/JtAara in the centre. It is a Pallavas^iype vinidna, 
since it lacks the suka-ndsikd characteristic of the 
Chajukyan. Like the contemporary temples of the 
Later Pallavas and the Pandyos, it carries in the 
southern niche of its grJvd a sculpture of Dakshina- 
miirti ^iva—which, with others, became an 

invariable feature of the southern Siva temples. 
The Western Gapgas, who had their capital at 
Talkad in the southernmost part of Mysore, have 
left a few contemporary temples, all in hard stone, 
much resembling their Pallava compeers* differing 
from them only in details. The emhest, perhaps of 
the ninth century, is a group of twin single*storeyed 
Jaina virndnos on the Chandragiri hill at Sravana* 
Belgola ^assan District). Built of granite, they 
are of small size, about 2 m. square at the base, 
standing at either end of a rectangular adhishfhdna^ 
their hind walls extended over the inlegening gap 
and for min g a square flat-roofed cell in between. 
All of them open into a common rectangular ardha- 
ma^dapa. The grhd and iikharct of either vimdna 
are square without a iuka-rtdsikd. In front of this 
structure and closing its ardha-ma^d^pn facade is a 
perforated soapstone screen of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, containing some fine narrative sculpture in 
miniature panels. A more impressive structure is 
the Chavupdaraya-basti {circa 982-95), a three- 
storeyed vimdna i its two lower storeys are funcUonal 
and contain two superposed garbha^griJuis enshrin¬ 
ing Jaina TJrihartkaras, The lower storey is 
surrounded by a double wall, the outer one continued 
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forward to enclose a coeval closed man^apa m front, 
preceded by a pillared porch added in Hoysala times. 
The whole structure stands on a moulded aifftisf/tana^ 
relieved and recessed on plan as are the walls above. 
The hdra over the prastara of the outer wall of the 
rinjona-part. composed of well-formed ku{as, Was 
andpa/J/oraj, is extended over thecdgeoflhemandiipa 
roof, also enclosing a narrow open circumambu¬ 
latory round the second storey and an open court 
in front of it. The second storey itself with an open 
circumambulatory, enclosed by the hdra of the ftrst 
storey, carries in turn a hdra of four karpa-kuf€is and 
four bfiadra-Wds. The third storey, closed on all 
sides and non-functiona!, is a smaller square carry¬ 
ing an octagonal grivd and iikhara with a stiipi as 
its hnial. The mandopa is of the aavarahga type, 
with four polished, but not lathe-turned, central 
pillars, circular in section, carrying full capitals of the 
order. The twelve outer ones are of the type found 
in the cave-temples of the later Pallavas (above, 
p, 142), square at the base and the top and octagonal 
in between. 

The most interesting monument in the Sravana- 
Beigola complex is the colossal hnely-poHshed statue 
of standing Gommaje^vara. carved out of a standing 
tor of granite on the crest of the Indragiri hill. This 
was the work of ChSvupdardya, the minister of the 
Gahga king Rachamalla Satyavakya (974-84). Being 
free-standing, it is even more interesting than the 
QOiossus of Ramses II Bt Abu SimbeJ, Eygpt, its 
total height from head to toe being i7'5 metres. The 
colossus is surrounded by a pillared cloister of 
granite built by Gangaraja, the minister of Hoysala 
Vishpuvaidbana, whLe the mapdopa abutting the 
colossus was built by another minister, Batadeva, in 
the twelfth century. 
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The Gajiga temple at Kamhadhalli, which is not 
far from Sravana-^lgolc^ ts interesting on account 
of the fact that the original three vimSttas., buUt 
of granite and opening into the three sides of the 
mat^4^pa in trUkuia fashion, have respectiveiy a 
Muare, octagonal and circular gnvd and Sikkara. 
There is an open pilLared porch in front of the 
motfdapa on its northern side. To this complex 
have l^en added two more lateral vimdms to the 
front of the porch, connected by a tttan^pa in 
between. The whole complex is enclosed by a wall 
with a small gopura-entrance in front. 

The granite temples at Nandi (iCotar District), 
the capital of the Banas, are of Gahga extraction. 
The small vimana called Yoga-Nandisvara on 
the top of the hill, perhaps the earliest here, is not 
of much architectural interest. In the large temple- 
complex at the foot of the hill the two principal 
vimdnos., the Bhoga-Nandisvara and ArunSchale- 
^vara, standing side by side, are supplemented, by 
a later complex of axial and peripheral structures— 
mandaoas^ cloisters, enclosures and gopufos. Of the 
two, the Bhoga-Nandisvara, evidently a renovation 
in granite of an earlier structure, is more ornate and 
interesting. The Arugachalcsvara is almost a copy 
of the former and laier in point of time. Both are 
connected by a screen-wall of the same period in 
about the middie of their The 

Bhoga-Nandisvara is a three-storeyed vimdnat square 
from the base to the ^ikhara, with ardha-mandapa 
in front. The hdra, of niUy-fcrmed kufas, sSlas and 
pahjaroSi contains fine sculpture and extends over 
the roof-edges of both the mandapas. The second 
storey too carries the characteristic hdra and the 
third nandis of blacic polished stone at the four 
comers of its roof and a square gn v3 and Okkara^ 
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the niches on the faces of which contain appropriate 
sculptures in black polished stone. 

11. UNDER THE CHOJ;,AS 

The Imperial Cho|as of Thanjavur succeeded to 
the hegemony in the south in about the first 
half of the ninth century after the displacement 
of the Pallavas and eventually of the 
They continued the tradition of temple-building 
with many improvements in the technique, use 
of the hard stones and equally good but more cmbel* 
lished sculpture which became bolder and still later 
came to be almost in the round. This period marks 
the peak of temple-building activity, when numerous 
earlier temples of brick-and-timber were renovated 
in stone and more were built at all places hallowed 
either by the visits of Saiva and Vaishqava saints 
or in their laudatory hymns. 

A typical early Chota temple-unit is the Sunda- 
reivara at Tirukkattatai (Thiruchchirappali District) 
It is a complete unit built of stone throughout 
and consists of the main square two-storeyed virnma 
with the ardha-mandapa surrounded by the ashfo^ 
pariydrataya^ all inside an enclosure-wall, with a 
^opura in front. The mai^dopii in front of the yimam 
IS a later addition. The temple was built in the time 
of Aditya I in 873. The main vimdna of the NSge- 
Svara at Kumbakonam (Thanjavur District) is of the 
same period and contains exquisite sculpture in its 
niches. The other parts of the temple belong to 
later periods. 

While^ these early Choja temples and their con¬ 
temporaries retain the cssentims of the Paltava 
temples, they also show certain transitional features 
in some components, e.g., the corbels: in most cases 
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the corbels retain the tarangQ-^orm with a curved 
profile but with a hollow moulding in place of the 
roll at the bend; or alternatively they are plain, 
angular and bevelled, as in the Paiu^ya cave-temples 
(above p. 146). 

The Korahganatha temple at Srinivasanallur 
(Thiruchchirapalli District) is an elegant example 
of the time of Parantaka I (907-55). It is a squ^e 
vimSna with a man^apa in front and contains 
fine sculpture and rich miniature panels above and 
below them. Its superstructure, as extant, is of bricL 

The great temple in Thanjavur, appropriately 
called the BrihadiSvara (pU LXVI) or the Rajart- 
jeSvara after its builder RSjaraja I (985-1014), is 
conceived as a whole complex on a grand scale, 
completed by its founder and is the most ambitious 
undertaking of Tamil architecture. It combines 
all that is mature and best in the temple-building 
tradition—architecture, sculpture, painting and al¬ 
lied arts. It is a large complex, with an enormous 
monolithic nandi on a pedestal in front, sheltered 
under a much later It has the loftiest known 

vimana, 60 m. high, standing over a basal squme of 
about 30 m. side, which forms an appropriately 
high and amply-moulded platform, and carries Jhc 
more boldly-moulded adhish^hdna of the vimana. 
The same platform and adhishihana are extended 
forw'ard as basal members of the flrdfto and muhd- 
frtandapas connected to the main vimana by a north- 
south transept. The pillared mahd-man4apa, with a 
central nave and two raised aisles, is closed on the 
sides with the only entrance on ^e east. The wall 
of the basal part of the vimana rises vertically to a 
heiglrt of about 15 m. in two storeys, demarcated 
horizontally at their junction by a bold cornice, and 
encloses an inner circumambulatory between it 
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and the inner wall of the garbha-gfiha^ which also 
rises to the height of both the storeys to accommO' 
date the colossal imga and its great pedestal. 

The outer wall is externally relieved five limes on 
each face, as the adimhlMna below, the central 
wider ones on the north-west and south sides having 
large door-openings, one over the other, for both 
storeys of the ctrcumambulatory. These, In addition 
to the larger opening on the east, make the vimdm 
a chaturmukha structure. The other bays contain 
niches with different icons in bold relief. The recesses 
in tween are adorned by short pilasters carrying 
shrine-motifs (/j^yora-fronts) on the top, the 
so-^Iled ‘decorative pilaster’ characteristic of the 
period. The main pilasters cantoning the corners of 
the bays and walls arc siqoare with full capitals, the 
abacus as in the earlier Pallava straciiires, stilt 
being large, massive and square, but the corbel- 
arms are bevelled with a central tenon on their 
faces. The inner wall of the lower storey has on its 
three sides more than life-size sculptures of Siva 
seated on the south and dancing on the west and of 
Devi on the north. The lower closed circumambula- 
tory contains over the rest of the walls on either side 
extensive mural paintings of the Choja period, 
overlaid by later Nayaka palimpsests of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The Choi a pmntings form a fine 
^llcry of great artistic merit and iconographic 
mtercsl. The ujyer circurnambulatory, also closed, 
contains on the face of its inner wall a series of one 
hundred and eight panels, all, except the last twenty- 
seven with completed reliefs, depicting ^iva in the 
various poses of dance in accordance with Bharata’s 
Ndfya-idstra, 

^ By a system of corbelling the two walls of the 
Circurnambulatory are made to meet each other at 
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the top level of the third storey, from which point 
rises the rest of the pyramidal superstructure of the 
soaring virndna of sixteen storeys, the traditional 
maximum. Each storey carries Atfras of Aufai, $gtds 
Md pa^jaras and the topmost four nandis at the 
four corners and an octagonal grivd in the centre 
crowned by an octagonal iikkara. On the front side 
the storeys up to the level of the fifth storey are 
sUghtly extended forward over the tiered ardha-^ 
ma^^pa below. Internally the vimdna is a cor¬ 
belled hollow throughout up to the base of the stupL 
Enclosing the wide open court around is a two- 
ticrcd compound-wall with pilasters at intervals, 
the tiers themselves being marked off externally 
Iv a bold horizontal kapota. On the eastern side 
the com pound-wall has a massive but short gopura^ 
entrance. Ranged inside the enclosure-wall is a 
continuous two-storeyed cloister divided by a row 
of pillars behind the facade-columns into a frontal 
Contmuoiis eomdor and a rear section stringing a 
senes of thirtysix two-storeyed sub-shrines. TTic sub- 
shnnes at the four comers and the middle of each 
j., three sides are dedicated to the appropriate 
dik'paht^ the_ eighth finding a place in one of the 
four shrines in the two tiers flanking the inner end 
of the eastern entrance. In front of the gopura is a 
second outer and larger gopura tn corpora ted into 
a later fort-wall. In addition to the inner gopura 
on the east, the compound-wall is pierced by three 
more smaller entrances of the tora^ variety, fram^ 
by oyerdoors with idkhds and crowned by horizon¬ 
tal lintels.^ Just to the north of the transept is a 
smaller yimdrta of Chaju^ikcivara adjoining the 
large gargoyte-Mkc water-spout of the main vimdna, 
s^ported on the head of a squatting bhuia, both 
of which became cbaracteristic of temples from this 
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time onwards. These were new norms, perhaps 
set by Rajaraja. The other vimanas and ma^4^pas 
inside the court are of later periods, c,g., the Amman 
shrine to the north of the nandit which is of the late 
Choja period, and the Ganeia and Subrahmanya 
temples on the south-west and north-west, the tatter a 
fin e specimen of Nay aka architecture (below, p. 239). 

Apart from sculptures, some of them of immense 
iconographic interest, pmntings and illustrations of 
dance and music, of which this temple is a unique 
repository, its long and well-inscribed epigraphs are 
most interesting and informative of the history of 
the temple, its builders and donom and the endow¬ 
ments of jewels, bronzes and other parapharnelia. 

The Bfihadisvara, begun about 1003 and com¬ 
pleted by 1010, is the magnum opus of the Chojas. 
This was closely followed within about twenty years 
by another magnifioent Chofa structure, also called 
the Bri had is vara, built almost on the same plan and 
model by Rajcndra I Choja (1012-44), the worthy 
son and successor of Rajaraja, in his new capital 
of Gangaikondacholapuram (District Thanjavur), 
which he founded after his great victories and expedi¬ 
tions to the north up to the Ganga. This temple- 
complex had only two entrances, a gopura on the 
east and a plain torana-dooT on the north. While 
a great part of the enclosure-wall, the superstructure 
of the gopura and the entire two-storeyed cloister 
inside were pulled down in the last century to supply 
stones for the construction of a neighbouring river- 
dam. the vimdna and its axial map^pa are fortu¬ 
nately extant and intact. The vimdtia is of lesser 
height and dimensions, with a lesser number of 
storeys than that of its predecessor at Thanjavur, 
but the sculpture, bold and almost cut out in the 
round, is perhaps of greater excellence. 
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The Rfljar5je5vara, now called the Airavatesvara 
(p(. LXVII) at Darasuram (Thanjavur District) 
built by Rajamja ll (1146-73), and the Kampahare- 
svara at Tribhuvanam (same District), built by 
Kuloitunga TTI (1178- 1233),are examples of the great 
temples of the later Cho|as, before the later Pao^yas 
supplanted them by the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The later Cho]a and the later Pandya temples, 
as exemplified by these two, revert to brick-built 
superstructure over the vit?jdtiax and gopuras, while 
their basal parts, as also the niandapas, axial and 
peripheral, cloisten and the like, are all of stone. 
The temples of this and subsequent periods incor¬ 
porate in their original plan and composition a new 
and significant addition introduced late in the time 
of Rajendra 1, viz., the Tinikkdmakotfam or the 
Amman shrine. Assigned a defined location in the 
complex, it is a separate virtiana, usually of the £d!d 
type, with dedicated to Dcvl, as the divine 

consort of the principal god, ^iva or Vishnu or 
others as the case may be, the Devi or Amman 
having a local name in consonance with that of the 
principal god. From then such Amman shrines have 
been added to the earlier temples initially without 
them, e.g., the two Bfihadisvaras. The gopura or 
temple-entrance, either singly or in a series, in the 
front, rear and sides of the enclosure-wall, also 
becomes a major feature in the composition and 
attains greater dimensions progressively, so that it 
overtops the v/ma/io, which from the limes of the 
Pal lavas till about 1100 dominated the entire com¬ 
position. Towards the end of this periotj^ and before 
the Vijayanagara times, the 'decorative pilaster' 
adorning the wails of vimdnas and gopuras, as in the 
Brihadi^vara and other temples, came to develop 
bases of puiTia^ghafas or full vases of plenty with 
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excrescent foliage and arc called kun^ha-pahjaras. 
The central tenon of the corbel also takes the form 
of a moulded campanulatc pendentive tending 
to become floral and anticipating the incipient 
madahi of the pushpa-potika characteristic of Vi}aya- 
nagara times. The abacus of the pillar'and 
pilaster-capitals is thumer in contrast to the large 
square and thick Pallava and early Cho|a examples. 
The octagonal grtva and iikhara of the southern 
style, which among others were more common 
in Pallava and early Chola times, now become the 
general norm of the southern temples, though the 
square and circular styles are occasionally and the 
a^idal style still more rarely seen. 

The Airavate£vara seems to have had originaliy 
more than one enclosure, of which tire outer ones 
except for the outermost gopura on the east are now 
lost. The innermost enclosure with gopura in 
front, with large parts of the double-storeyed cloister 
inside, is intact. The main axial complex has the 
same plan as the Bfihadlsvara, though of lesser 
dimensions, but more ornate with bold and round 
sculpture and miniature narrative panels in relief. 
The larger sculptures are in a new medium, viz. 
black polished basalt-likc stone, in contrast to the 

t ranitc of the structure, The main vimana rises in 
ve storeys, the upper ones in brick. The closed 
mahS-ma^apa has in front an agra-inandupQ with 
ornate pUiars, open cj^pt for the Amman shrine 
on its north, while on its south is a pillared porch; 
the whole is designed to simulate a chariot on 
wheels drawn by elephants. 

The KampafaaieSvara is very much like the Aira* 
vateivara including its wheeled porch and its ornate 
pillars— chitra’katnba. In both the cases, the lower¬ 
most hdra extends over the roof of the ar^-man4apa 
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p in theChaJukyan forais. The Amman and Oiandi- 
kesvara shnties, again as in the Airftvatesvara, are 
cocv^k with the main vimSuQ. This temple is sl verit*' 
of sculptures of vancd iconography^ 
includjng some fine dance-poses. Of the two main 
gopuraSf the inner one and the rear one on the west 
are rujned on the top, but the outer eastern one is 
complete and is a tali and fine structure characteristic 
of the times. 

The Sundara-Papdyan gopura to the east of the 
JambQke^vara temple at Thirucbchirappalli is a 
class^l example of a PSndya gopura. Other typical 
late Choja and Pandya gopuras are seen in the 
temples at Chidambaram and Tiruvannamalai. These, 
with the subsequent VijaTanagara and NSyaka addi- 
tions, enlarged many of the south Indian temples, 
which had stated in PaJlava and early Choja times 
only with (heir principal vim^as and marj^apas but 
now grew in size, as instanced by the Rangan5tha 
t^ple at the large temple-city of Srirangam (District 
Thiruchchirappalli), with its seven enclosure-wklls 
and numerous gopuras, mandapas, cloisters and 
yinidftas. 

On either bank of the Kaveri in Thiruchchirap¬ 
palli District, the Iruktuvcl chiefs, who were the 
allids and political subordinates of the early Cholas 
of Thanjavur, have left a series of interestiag all- 
^one temples in their capiial-dty of Kodumbalur. 
Of them the Muyar-kdvil is the most interesting 
from the point of view of architecture and sculpture. 

It IS a complex of three tall granite-built vimdaas 
*2 two-storeyed and square on plan from 

to the dikfiara, and with stone sfupts and 
Grdha-man^pas in front. The central and southern 
vwM<fntts_ are extant, while the remains of the northern 
are indicated by the moulded aSdshih&aa^ There 
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were a common but detached rectangular fnalid- 
mandapa in front and sixteen detached parivdra- 
shrines all round, now represented only by their 
basements. The complex was enclosed inside a wall 
w'ith a small gopura. The vim&tas carry on their 
walls and niches some of the finest early Choja 
sculpture. 

12. UNDER THE VIJAYANAGARA RULERS 

The Vijayanagara empire, which encompassed 
practically the whole of the peninsula soon after its 
advent in the middle of the fourteenth century, in 
the wake of the early Muslim inroads into the south, 
continued the tradition left by the later ChalukyaSt 
later Cbofas and Pandy^- lu their northern domains, 
they inherited the traditions of the Cha|ukyas as 
developed till then under the intervening dynasties, 
while in the south they took up almost from where 
the later Ptpdyas had left. Thus, their norihcra 
temples in the Deccan and Andhra region retmo 
much that was of the Ch5|ukyan inspiration, while 
their more southern constructions conrinued the 
traits of the Pallava-Chola-Pandya architecture. But 
at all the places they stuck to the hard-stone tradi¬ 
tion, earring it, as it were, from the south to’ the 
Ch^nkyan area, which earlier had a predilection 
for softer stones. In their now-ruined capital at 
Ham pi (District Bell ary), there are numerous 
temples of either variety. Their subsequent capitals 
and their environs, at Penukonda (Anantapur 
District), Chandragiri (Chittor District), Vellore 
{North Arcot District) and numerous other places 
from the Godavari to Kanniyakumari, contmn many 
more temples, large and small. In fact, their reign 
witnessed a greater activity in temple-building.than 
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there had been in the times of the Choia<i, and some 
of meir temples are remarkable for the great siie of 
their component structures—and gopuras, 
pillars and pilasters have now more elegant 
sh^ts, the lower part of the abacus, which was a 
plain doucene m the Pallava and early Choja periods 
Md got scalloped into petals iti the later Chola, 
develops still more into a floral form with the 
petals—itfc/; the corbel or potika has evolved into 
the charactensticpMsVa-/wr,tff, with a double-flexed 
arm extending from the main block and scalloped 
at me rree-h^gmg extremity into everted petals with 

an incipient bud or torus hanging at the centre. The 
flexed arm has a straight horizontal bar connecting 
Its frra lip with the main block. The kunibha-pafUarl 
jn aii Its elaboration becomes another characteristic 
feature of the Vtjayanagara and later temples. The 
cornice, rill now thick and curved down, becomes 
larger, thinner and with a double Bc^cure extending 
lar forward and often with monolithic stone chains 
hanging from the corners, as in the kalySna-mandapa 
ffi the Varadaraja temple at KaneWpuram. Such 
kn/y<frtj7-and other utsara-ma^^pas are halls for 
the celebration of temple-festivals, with fine and 
intn^tely-worfced colonnade, often with attached 
small pilI^s or animal and human sculpture— 
the anjyoffikkdl. The Vijayanagara contribution to 
pre-existing temples was mainly in the form of tall 
and massivegppu/YK, called rdya^gopitras^^omt times 
as many as eleven storeys high, as in the Ekamra- 
natha temple at Kanchi, and in thetemples at Tirivan- 
namalm (North Arcot District) and Kalahasti (Chit- 
toor Iji strict), built by the great emperor K^hna- 
deva Raya (1509-29). ' 

Among the many large Vtjayanagara temples at 
nampi, such as the PampSpati and Virup^sha, 
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which Started from a late Chajukyan nucleus, and 
the Pattabhirama, the Hazara-Rama and Vitfhala, 
the last two may be taken as examples of wholly 
Vijayanagara structures, one with Chajukyan traits 
and the other predominently of the more southern 
• type. 

The Hazara-Rama temple had probably been 
begun earlier and was completed by Kpisbpadeva 
Raya. The temple is devoid of the characteristic 
gopura. The maha^ma^^apa is of the pattern of the 
Chajukyan nayarangat with its four central pillars, 
though square, polished and embellished with sculp¬ 
ture and carvings- The walls of the main yimdna, 
as also those of the adjoining Amman shrine and 
the enclosure, are replete with panel-sculpture. 
More characteristic is the ^uka^ndsikd in front of 
the superstructure. 

The Vitthala temple (pi, UCVnp, a targe com¬ 
plex plann^ and built at one time, is typical of the 
southern form of yimSna temples with axial addi¬ 
tions of man^apas including the agra-m<niifapa with 
composite columns and peripheral sub¬ 

shrines and gopuras including a Garu^a-rntm^lapa in 
front of the court, which is a vimdna fashioned in the 
the form of a chariot with stone wheels. 

13, UNDER THE NAYAKAS 

After the fall of the central power the Vijaya¬ 
nagara viceroys in the southern regions, called 
Nayakas, assumed independent powers at Gtngee, 
Thanjavur and Madurai in Madras State and Ikkeri 
in north-west Mysore. Of these the Madurai and 
Thanjavur Nayakas have perhaps contributed more 
to temple-building and other structural activity than 
the other two lines. The Nayakas added elaborate 
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manflapas of the hundred-pillared type and larger 
gopuras with a greater number of plastic stucco 
figures»as at Vellore (pi. LXIX) and Madurai, their 
tallest gopura being at Srivilliputtur (Ramanatha* 
puram District), The closed prakdra or ambulatory 
flanked on either side by massive columns, with 
elaborately-corbelled brackets spanning the gap above 
and nearly meeting each other, built in the Nayaka 
and later times, is exemplified by the well-known 
corridor in the temple at Ratneswaram (District 
Ramanathapuram). The fine kalyapa-'niop^apa at 
Vellore and a similar mari^apa in the northern prdkdra 
of the Srirangam temple (pi. LXX) with the faipade- 
columns carrying full-size monolithic sculptures of 
rearing horses with riders and retinue and other 
animal figures, are the notable contribution of the 
Nayakas. Much of the large temple-compiex at 
Madurai is of Nayaka origin, including the great 
map^apas and towering gopuras on all the four 
sides. The Subrahmapya temple, a fine vimdm 
with ardha-and maha-maridopas, standing in the 
north-west of the court of the BrihadiSvara temple 
at Thanjavur (above, p. 232), is atypical example of 
the Nayaka temple of the ornate variety. Built of 
fine-grained granite it exhibits in the mouldings of 
its adhishihdna and the pilasters of its wall some 
intricate and chased work. It has the characteristic 
pustipa-pofika, the kutnbfia-parijara and the double- 
nexed comice, in addition to other typic^ features, 
lliese temples form the pattern for the living art of 
the modem temple-builder or sihapati of south India. 

14. THE WEST COAST 

The temples of Kerala and the west coast in 
general, thou^ essentially similar in parts to the 
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southern temples, are adapted to the high rainfall 
and make use of the timber which is plentiful in the 
region. While the adhishfliana is built of moulded 
stone, the walls are mostly of laterite blocks. The 
roof is supported by timber-beams and joists, and the 
roonng was originally of laminated overlapping, so 
to say clinker-built, wooden planks; it is this very 
system that has been imitated in the stone copies 
where stone slabs are made to overlap one another in 
the sloping roof, as in the Ud-Khan and other 
temples at Aihoie and the temples of Konkan and 
Kanara (above, p. 193). While in many other cases 
the roof is tiled, in still others the rooting was of 
copper or brass sheeting. The usual plans—square, 
rectangular, circular and apisdal—are met with, and 
in simple cases the roof or Sikftara comes directly 
over the walls, without an intervening prastara or 
grira, seen in the Pallava Draupadf-ratha at Maha- 
bahpui^ (above, p. 149). Where the vimdna is 
storeyed, the system of concentric walls rising to the 
respective heights, as is seen in the Dharmaraia- 
rathaat Mah^abalipuram (p. 149) and the Vaikuntha- 

’S adopted, with sloping 
and nothonzonta! roofs over thevariousambulatories, 
u 3 system of pent roofs at dliferent 

heights on the held by brackets sprung from 
the wall, !s followed. The ndsikds (gables or 
^ generally of a triangular shape, 
though examples of the vaulted type, with the 

^ forapa-arch locally known 
as ktltvdsai, are also known. Many of the Kerala 
temples contain interesting mural paintings of the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries 
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ISLAMIC MONUMENTS 
1. MUSLIM INVASION OF INDIA 

C ommercial it'Jtercourse between india and 
Arabia had existed earlier, but it was early in 
the eighth century that the Arabs conquered Sind 
and established some small principalities there. In 
the closing years of the tenth cemury Mahmud of 
Ghazni invaded India for the first time and repeated 
his expeditions several times, plundering cities and 
temples, including the famous temple of Somnath in 
Gujarat. The Rajput rulers of northern India, 
who opposed Wm, were all vanquished by him. But 
during the reign of his successors, not only did 
India slip out of their bands, but their control 
over Ghazni itself became weak and it came 
under the sway of the princes of GhOr, a province 
between Ghazni and Herat. 

In 1175, Muhammad, brother of Ghiyathu’d-Din ‘ 
Sultan of ChOr, invaded Multan and gradually an- ‘ 
nexed Sind and Panjab, the latter from the descend¬ 
ants of Mahmiid of Ghazni. In 1191 he made a 
powerful thrust into India, which was repulsed at the 
famous battle of Taraori by a confederacy of Rajputs 
imder the Chauhan prince Prithviraja. In the follow¬ 
ing year, however, Pfilhviraja was captured and 
slain by Muhammad GbOri on the same battle¬ 
field. 

^ Muhammad then retired, leaving the campaign 
IQ the hands of Qutbu’d-Din Aibak, his favourite 
slave from Turk^tan. Qutbu’d-DIn occupied Delhi, 
Pfilhviraja’s capital, and soon swept across Kannauj, 
Gwahor, Gujarat, Bihar, Bengal and Bundelkhand. 

At the death of Muhammad in 1206, Qutbu’d-Din 
enthroned himself at Lahore as the first Sultan of 
Detlii. 
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2. MAIN FEATURES OF INDO-ISLAMIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

The conquest of India by the Muslims made an 
effective and distinct impact on the indigenous es- 
pressions of life and culture, which gave nse, among 
other expressions of art, also to a new style in archi¬ 
tecture. This style incorporated not only certain new 
modes and jiiinciples of construction but reflected 
' also the religious and social needs of the adherents 
of Islam. 

In the Brahmapical, Buddhist or Jaina construc¬ 
tions, spaces were spanned either by beams or by cour¬ 
ses of bricks or stones laid in corbels, so that the open 
span was gradually reduced to a size which could 
be covered with a single slab. Although there exists 
some evidence to suggest that the true arch may 
have been known in India earUer, it is the Muslims 
who arc believed to have brou^t with them the 
principle of building a true arch, so that the bricks 
or stones could be laid as voussoirs to reproduce a 
curve and thus span the space tetween columns or 
walls. In any case, even if the true arch was fami¬ 
liar to indigenous architects in ancient times, it was 
re-introduced by the Muslims and firmly implanted 
on the soil. The result was that flat lintels or cor¬ 
belled ceilings were replaced by arches or vaults, and 
the pyramidal roof or spire (Sikhara) by 

^ the dome. The necessity of raising a round dome 
over a square construction introduced multiplica¬ 
tion of sides and angles by providing squinches, so 
that a base with many sides, usually sixteen, could be 
obtained to raise a circular drum for the dome. A 
sunshade or balcony was laid on cantilever brackets 
feed into and projecting from the walls, which 
introduced the chhajja (caves or sunshade). Brackets 
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tvith richly-carved pendeotives, described as stalac¬ 
tite peodentives, lent them fasciaating ornamenta¬ 
tion when they were intended to serve as balconies. 
Kiosks {chhatris), tall towers {mindrs) and half- 
domed double portals are some of the other distin¬ 
guishing features of Indo-lslatnic architecture. 

The difference between the lay-out of a temple 
and a mosque is explained by the essential difference 
between the Hindu and Muslim forms of worsfup 
and prayer. A cclla to house the image of the deity 
garbJia-gfihd), and often small halls in front for the 
worshippers (maut^apaX were regarded adequate for 
a simple Hindu temple. But the Islamic form of 
worship, with its emphasis on congregational prayer, 
requires a spacious courtyard (si/jn) with a large 
prayer-hall at its western end. In the rear wall of 
the prayer-hall, the centre is occupied by a recess or 
alcove, called mihrdbt and indicates the direction of 
prayer iqibia), A pulpit (piimbar) to its right is 
meant for the Imdm who leads the prayer. A tower 
or minaret, originally intended for the mu’azzin to 
call the faithful to the prayer, later assumed a mere 
arehiteeturai character. A gallery or compartment 
is sometimes screened off in a comer of the prayer- 
hall or in some other part to accommodate the 
ladies who observed purdah. The main entrance to 
a mosque is on the east, and the sides are enclosed 
by cloisters A tank is provided for ablu¬ 

tions usually in the courtyard of a mosque. 

The practice of the burial of the dead, as distinct 
from cremation practised by the Hindus, introduced 
the tomb. A domed chamber (^u/ra) with a ceno¬ 
taph (zari^) in its centre, a mihrdb in the western 
wall, and the real grave (qabr) in an underground 
chamber (niaqbard) constitute the essential elements 
of a tomb. In larger and more complex tombs, 
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there is also a mosque, and in later tombs a well’ 
planned garden. The entrance to the mortuary^ 
chamber is usually from the south. 

The mode, theme or motifs of ornamentation 
employed in Islamic buildings also made a depart’ 
Hire from the earlier Hindu vogues. T^e indigenous 
ornamentation is largely naturalistic, delineating with 
a conspicuous zest human and animal forms and 
the luxuriant vegetalion’life characteristic of a 
tropical country. Among the Muslims the re¬ 
presentation of hving beings was forbidden by 
scriptural injunction, and so they took recourse to 
executioo of geometrical and arabesque patterns, 
ornamental writing and a formal representation of 
plant and floral Ufe, reSecting in its scantiness the 
nature of the country where Islam was bom. 

Lucidity and simplicity of expression, economic 
use of material and orderly arrangement characterize 
the Islamic art, as dtsdnet from the exuberance, 
richness and exaggeration of Hindu art. Tlie or¬ 
namental designs in Islamic buildings were c^cd on 
stone in low relief, cut on plaster, gilded, painted or 
inlaid. Muslim ornamentation even on stone or 
other base in effect is not much different from em¬ 
broidery. Striking colour-effect was often obtained 
by encaustic enamel on tiles. 

Lime was known earlier in India, but its use 
very limited, mud being used for brickwork, while 
large blocks of stone were generally laid dry and se¬ 
cured with each other by means of iron clamps. The 
Muslims, on the other hand, made an extensive use 
of lime, which served not merely as a binding- 
medium, but also as plaster and a base for incised 
decoration and encaustic enamel-work. _ 

After the initial reaction manifesting itself in 
the desecration, destruction and spoliation of the 
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earlier Hindu structures the creative monumental 
activity of the Muslims is marked by two phases. 
In the first phase, the earlier Hindu temples or 
other buildings were purposefully demolished and 
the material used for new improvised building?. 
In the later phase, mosques, tombs and o^r build¬ 
ings were thoughtfully planned and built with appro- 

J jriate material, which was originally quarri^, manu- 
actured or ornamented as necessary. It is in this 
phase that Muslim buildings arc found at their best. 

Indo-Islamic architecture falls under three broad 
phases. The monuments erected by or under the 
patronage of the Delhi Sultans belong to the first 
phase. Contemporaneously, at least in part, 
monuments were also coniing up in the different 
provinces, which iverie originally ruled by governors 
appointed by the Sultans, but which soon declared 
themselves indepeadent. These exhibit a diversi¬ 
fied but distinct phase. To the third phase belong 
the constructions of the Mughals, who brought 
India again under an almost united suzerainty. 

3. MONUMENTS OF THE DELHI 
SULTANS 

From Qutbu*d-Din Aibaic’s rise till the conquest 
of India by the Mugbals, five main dynasties ruled 
from Delhi. Rulei^ of these dynasties raised a 
large number of buildings, which make it possible to 
view the development of Islamic architecture in India 
as a growing and continuous movement. 

A. The Mamluk Dynasty (1206-90) 

Most of the important buildings of the MamlQk 
(or Slave) dynasty, with the only important exception 
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of the Arhai-Dm-ka-Jhonpja mosque at Ajmer, were 
erected at Delhi. In their iconoclastic zeal the Mam- 
]Qk conquerors laid the Hindu temples waste, but in 
spite of their knowledge of their characteristic prin¬ 
ciples of construction, which were to exercise a far- 
reaching effect in course of time, they were confront¬ 
ed with a Jack of workmen familiar with their me¬ 
thods. The result is that a sense of uncertainty 
and improvisation permeates through the buildings 
of the Slave djmasty, some of which have, in f^t, 
been built with architectural material from demolish¬ 
ed Hindu temples. The use of architrave, lintel or 
corbelled courses continued, and, in fact, the hand 
of Hindu craftsmen is particularly apparent in s^- 
facc or nam entation. Although a homogent^us prin¬ 
ciple of construction and ornamentation is lacking 
in these buildings, the product is often marked by 
grace and strength. 

In the centre of the Rajput citadel of LaI-K.o^ at 
Delhi, which was occupit^ by Qutbu’d-Din, and 
wUch with its extension into the later Qal‘a Rm 
Pithora is known as the first cit^ of Delhi, he demolish¬ 
ed twenty seven Hindu and Jaina temples, and writh 
their carved columns, lintels, ceiling-slabs and other 
members raised regular cloisters to enclose a^rcctan- 
gular area, which was named the Quwwatu 1-Jslam 
(‘Might of Islam’) mosque and completed in 1197. 
After a short time he threw a massive stone screen 

, in front of the prayer-chamber along the weswm 
w'aU. Tliis imposing screen with five graceful arches, 
the central one being the highest, is not built on the 
true arch principle Wt by corbelling the successive 
courses, although there is a faint attempt to lay the 
stones in the fashion of voussoirs near the apex of 
the arcL In the ornamentation of this screen wilh 
its serpentine tendrils and undulating leaves, the 
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hand of craftsmen used to Hindu motifs is clearly 
perceptible. 

An iron pillar, 7'20ni . high and 32 cm. to 42 cm. in 
circumference, stands in the courtyard of the mosque. 
It was, however, brought to LahKot, according to 
bardic tradition, by Anangpal, the Tomar pnnee 
who built the citadel. An inscription on it, engraV' 
ed in characters of the fourth century, proclaims 
it to be the lofty standard of god Vishpu, erected by a 
mighty king named Chandra, who is surmised to be 
Chandragupta 11 of Gupta dynasty. With only 
traces of corrosion on the portion covered under the 
ground , this pillar, manufactured sixteen hundred 
years ago, is an eloquent tribute to the metallurgists 
of those days. 

In the last year of the twelfth century Qutbu’d- 
Din laid the foundation oftheQutb-Minar (pi, LXXI), 
which was finally completed by his son-in-law 
and eventual successor, Ututmish (1210-35). It 
was raised possibly both as a tow'cr of victonr and 
as a minor attached to the mosque. Originatly 
the miriar had four storeys, the uppermost of which 
was damaged by lightning in IBM but was rebuilt 
by Firuz Shah Tughluq (1351-88) in two storeys. 
With its projecting balconies carved with stalactite 
decoration on the underside, inscriptional surface- 
carvings and variegated flutings this 72’S m. high 
minor with three hundred and seventy-nine steps, is 
the highest stone tower in India. 

Ututmish enlarged the Quwwatu'l-Islam mosque 
by extending the great screen on either side and by 
raising an enclosure of colonnades outside the origin¬ 
al courtyard. The arches of his screen are still trab- 
eate, although their arabesque ornamentation is 
Saracenic, as distinct from the mixed decoration of 
Qutbu'd-Din Aibak’s screen. His tomb, square 
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on plant but with its dome no longer in existence, 
stands to the north-west of the Quwwatu’i-lslim 
mosque. It is plain on the outside, hut profusely 
carved with inscriptions and geometrical draigns on 
the inside, recalling the Hindu ideal in its richness. 

Another early mosque, built from the dismantled 
remains of Hindu temples, is at Ajmer. It is known 
as Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra, (‘hut for two-and-a-half 
days’), possibly from ^e fact that a fair used to be 
held there for two-and-a-half days. It was commen¬ 
ced by Qutbu’d-Din about 1200 and was laid on 
the same plan as the Quwwatu'l-Islam mosque, 
with carved pillars used in colonnades. Its prayer- 
chamber, the carved ceiling of which rests on pillars 
raised in three tiers, is faced by a thick screen 
carved with cSbetive decoration and pierced by cor¬ 
belled but engrailed arches, which appear here for 
the first time (pi. LXXII). 

The first example of a monumental Muslim tomb 
in India, called Sultan Gharl’s tomb, however, li^ 
about four miles west of the Qutb. It was built in 
1231 by Iltutmish over the remains of bis eldest son 
and heir-apparent, prince Nasjru’d-Din Mafimud, 
Laid out within a walled enclosure with bastions 
on corners, which impart it the look of a fortress, its 
octagonal grave-chamber lies underground, as the 
level around it was raised by a rubble-packing. The 
ceiling rests on columns raised with two pillars each 
robbed from an earlier Hindu shrine; rarved lintels 
from another were found embedded in the thick 
lime-concrcte roof. Other pieces were used in the 
ceilings of the prayer-chamber and bastions and the 
pillars re-utilised in the verandahs, originally used 
as a niadrasat after chipping the decoration off 
them. The tomb was repaired later by Firuz Shah 
Tug^uq. 
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NSsiru’d-Dm, the last Sultan m Quibu’d-Din’s 
line, left the aETairs of state to Ulugh Khan Balban, 
originally one of Iltutmish^s slaves and now father- 
in-law and minister of NasiruM-Din. In the absence 
of an heir, Balban succeeded Nasiru'd-Din in 1266, 
Balban's tomb, lying not far from the Quth, 
is built with rubble stone, and consists of a square 
chmber with arched openings on all the four sides. 

It is now without a dome and in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition, but occupies an important position in the 
development of Indo-Islamic architecture, as we 
find here for the first liine the use of a true arch. 

B, The KhaljI dynasty (1290^1321) 

Firuz Shah, an Afghanized Turk of KhaljI tribe 
at the Delhi court, captured the throne from Sham- 
su’d-Din Kaimurth, one of Ealban's successors, in^ 
1290 and assumed the title of Jaliilu'd-Dm KhaljI. 
Among the six rulers of Khalji dynasty, the third in 
the line, ‘AlauM-Din, ascended the throne in 1296 
and is well known, not only for his political exploits, 
but also for his architectural ambitions and achieve¬ 
ments. This was just the lime when the empire of 
the Saljuqs m western Asia was breaking up under 
the^ incessant inroads of the Mongols, and poets, 
artists, architects and craftsmen under their employ 
were taking shelter in neighbouring lands. Some 
of them, no doubt, resorted to the Delhi court, 
and brought with them Saljuqian architectural 
trad lions which resulted in such characteristics in 
Khalji buildings as the *spear-head’ fringe on the un¬ 
derside of the arch, ornamental bosses in relief in 
spandrels and alternating courses of narrow ‘headers’ 
and^ wide ‘stretchers’ on the masonry-face. The 
initial phase of experimentation and improvisation in 
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Tslamicarchitectirrc was now overhand it developed 
its own methods and idioms. Employment of the 
true arch, mostly in the form of a pointed horseshoe, 
broad dome, recessed arches under the squinch, 
iKrforated windows, arabesque low reliefs, inscrip* 
tional bands and use of red sandstone relieved by 
m^ble are some of the other features which charac¬ 
terize Khalji architeclure. 

‘A1 au *d-Din extended the Quwwatu’Hslam mosque 
in Delhi by enlarging its enclosure of colonnades. 
He built two gateways on the long eastern side and 
one each on the north and south, among which only 
the last one, called the ‘Ala’i-Darwaza, has surv'ived 
in entirety. Here the *spcar-head* fringe on the un* 
derside of a horseshoe-shaped arch appeared for the 
first lime and the monotone of red sandstone was 
relieved by inscribed marble bands. ‘Alau’d-Din also 
commenced building another mimr within the north¬ 
ern half of the extended Quwwatu*l-Islam mosque, 
but he had hardly raised the tower to its first storey, 
when death overtook him. He had doubled the size 
of the mosque, and his minor was also intended to be 
twice the size of the Qutb-Minar. His tomb lies 
to the south-west of the mosque, along with the 
remains of a madrasa or college. 

Jn 1303 ‘AIau*d-Din laid the foundations of Siri, 
which was the second city of Delhi, but the first to be 
originally built fay the Muslims, It is now repre¬ 
sented only fay stretches of its thick stone walls 
provided with dame-shaped battlements, which 
appeared here for the first time. 

During ‘Alau'd-Din’s reign his son Khizr KhSn is 
^d to have built theJama'at-Khftna-Masjid, which 
lies close to the tomb of Hazrat NizSmu’d-Din 
Its red sandstone facing, tow dome, ‘spear¬ 
head’ fringe of arches, recessed squinch arches, 
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frames of Quranic inscriptions and arrangement of 
alternating wide and narrow courses are features 
which are common with the ‘Ala’i-Darwaza. 

C. The Tughluq dynasty (1321-1414) 

The last of thelChaljis, ‘Alau’d-DIn’s third son, 
Qutbu’d-Din Mubarak Shah, was killed by Khusraw 
Khan, alow caste Hindu convert in Sultan’s favour, 
later appointed by him as his chief minister. Ghad 
Malik, a Turk noble of the Tughluq tribe, who was 
then governor of Debalpur in Panjab and whose 
loyally to his Khaljl overlords was unbounded, 
marched against Khusraw Khan and beheaded him. 
There being no male survivor from the house of 
the Khaljls, he was proclaimed king in 1321 under 
the title of Ghiyathu’-Din Tughluq. 

Among the eleven rulers of the Tughluq 
dynasty, who reigned in succession, only the first 
three were interested in architecture and added a 
new capital-city each in Delhi. Under the Khaljls 
Islamic architecture had begun to acquire a standard 
grace and ornament and a preference for an appro- 
priate use of red colour to relieve the grey, drab sur- 
laces. But with the puritanica] Tughjuqs the order 
changed. Their buildings are distinguished by plain 
and austere surfaces of grey stone, cross-vaults over 
large halls, battered walls and bastions, the latter 
particularly on the quoins, four-centred arches and 
lintels above ot^nings- Tlie battered construction, a 
necessity in thick walls of mud or bricks (but not 
in stone), may have been borrowed by theTughluqs 
from Sind, Panjab or even Afghamstan, where mud 
or brick was in use. 

The clement of reduced ornament in the Tnghlua 
buildings shows them to an advantap. Inscribed 
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borders and medaUions in spandrels, often executed 
on plaster or stucco, obtain an extremely effective 
result The drab look of the plain mass was further 
relieved by encaustic tiles, which appear to have been 
introduced now for the first time. 

_ The Tughlujjs were also interested tn impounding 
rain-water for inigation by erecting bunds and em¬ 
bankments, and some of these have survived to this 
day. Ghiyathu’d-Din Tughluq (1321-25) built the 
fortified town of Tughluqabad, the third city of Delhi. 
With its battered walls of grey rubble perched on 
desolate hills, where its position gives it a natural 
advantage, Tughluqabad was raised as a strong¬ 
hold rather than as an architectural enterprise. 
It is in two parts, the citadel and palaces along 
the southern walls forming one unit and the city 


to the north the other. On 
rectangle with over 6 km. of 
del is still intact, and the wa 
be discerned. The city-portion is, however, in 
extreme ruins, although one may make out the align¬ 
ment of some of its streets. 


plan it is an irregular 
brtification. The cita- 
ts of palaces can also 


Across the main entrance of Tughluqabad on 
the south is GhiySthu’d-Din’s tomb. Faced with 
red sandstone relieved by marbie, and with batter 
on exterior, it is enclosed within high walls forming 
an irreguJar pentagon. With a 'spear-head' fringe 
on the underside of its arehed openings on three 
sides and its colour-scheme, it sUll retains some of 
the characteristics of KhaIJi architecture. But its 
arch, with an ogee curve at the apex recalling the 
'Tudor' arch, a slightly-pointed 'Tartar' dome and 
the use of beam-and-arch for openings are new 
features. Originally it stood within an artificial 
reservoir and was connected with Tughluqabad 
by a causeway, now pierced by the Qutb-Badarpur 
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road. Tlie sluice-gates of the vast reservoir are to 
be seen to the north of the main road close to the 
massive embankment between the northern and , 
southern spurs of the hills. 

GhiyathuM-Dfn’s successor* Muhammad Tugh- 
luq (1325-51). added the small fortress of‘AdilabSd 
on the hill south of Tughluqabad, with which it 
shares the main characteristics of construction. He 
also raised the fourth city of Delhi, Jahaupanah, 
which largely comprised a walled enclosure between 
Qal*a Ral Pithora and Siri in order to afford proteC' 
tion to his subjects living there. Only some stretches 
of these walls are now extant. A unique monu¬ 
ment w'hich formed part of Jahanpauah is a bridge, 
called Satpula, consisting of a weir with seven main 
and four subsidiary arched openings with a tower j 
at each end, 

Muhammad is well-known in Indian history foj^* 
his idiosyncratic move in transferring not merely 
the capital but also the entire population of DelW 
to Daulatabad in the Deccan, which had earlier 
been known as Devagiii. It is a natural citadel (as 
it lies on a conical hill), tire sides of which were cut 
steeply in earlier times. Muhammad constructed 
two ashlar-enclosures of defences here, one within 
another, with the Devagiri hill on the north-west 
serving as a citadel and the innermost enclosure. 

After Muhammad came Flruz Shah (1351-88), 
who was fond of history* hunting, irrigation and . 
architecture. He founded the towns of Hissar, 
Fatehabad, Jannpur and FiruTpur (near Budaun). 

In and around Delhi, apart from raising new build¬ 
ings, he also repaired old ones, such as Sultan Gbarfs 
tomb (above, p, 249), Qutb-Minar (p. 248) and 
Kund, a r^rvoir near Delhi, built by Hindu kings. 
Two inscribed stone columns of A§oka, one from I 
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Topra near Ambala and the other from Meerut, 
both undeciphered, were brought by him and erected 
in Delhi, the former in his new capital and the latter 
on the ridge near his hunting^palace, popularly 
knbwn as Pir-Ghaib. Series of low domes over 
mosques and stone railings around a terrace or open 
courtyard are some of the new architectural features 
introduced in his reign. 

His new capital, called FlruzI^bad, the fifth city 
of Delhi, now known as Kofla Firiiz Shah, is a large 
enclosure of hi^ walls, which then lay along the 
river. With an entrance through a barbicaned main 
gate on the west, it contained palaces, pillared halls, 
mosques, a pigeon*tower and a (stepped well) 
some of which are still in good condition,^ The main 
public mosque, Jami*-Masjid, has a spacious court¬ 
yard, the whole structure resting on a series of cells. 
It is, however, a pyramidal structure with a dimi¬ 
nishing covered area in each successive storey, on 
the top of which, within a stone-railing, the Aiokan 
column is planted, that strikes as a unique edinoe, 

Firuz Shah built several hunting-lodges in and 
around Delhi, some of which, such as Malcha- 
Mahal, Bhull-Bhatiyarl-ka-Mahal and Pir-Ghatb, 
lie on the ridge. 

The Hauz-i-‘Ala’i, a large reservoir which had b^n 
built eariier by *Alau*d-Dln Khalji to feed his capitm 
Sfri and which is now in ruins, was restored by 
Firuz Shah, and, on its south-western comer, long 
halJs in two storeys, laid to serve as a madtasa or 
college. This place is now known as Hauz-lGiSss 
and includes the tomb of FirQz Shah, a lofty struts 
ture with an impressive dome and a front yard 
enclosed within stone railings. 

During Firuz Shah's reign several mosques were 
raised in Delhi. Kh^-i-Jahan Jhnan Shah, son of 
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a father bearing the same title of Khan-j-Jahan, who 
was a Hindu convert and twame prime minister 
of Ftroz Shah, is credited with having built seven 
mosgues, some of which arc Kalan-or Kali-Masjid 
within the city near Turkman Gate, another Masjid 
of the same name in Nizamuddin, Kalp-sarai- 
Masjid, Khirki-Masjid and Bc^mpuri-Masjid. The 
mostjucs in the city and Nizamuddin bear an 
insenption and are definitely built by the son: 
whether the builder of others is the father or the son 
is not certain. All these mosques are characterized 
by eaves or chhajias supported on brackets, series of 
low domes and sloping minors on comers and at the 
entrance. The couil^ards of the Khirki-Masjid and 
Kuli-Masjid in Nizamuddin are divided into squares, 
some of which are roofed and others left uncovered 
to admit light. 

In Nizamuddin also lies the tomb of Khan-i- 
Jahan TilangSol, who was perhaps no other than the 
prime minister of FirQz Sh^ himself. The tomb 
consists of an octagonal chamber coverd by a dome 
and enclosed by a verandah, each side of which is 
pierced by three arches. This is the first tomb in this 
style in Delhi, which later became the hallmark 
of the Sayyid and Lodi architecture. 

During the reign of Ghiyathu'd-Din 11 (13&6-S9) 
was built, near the village of Chiragh-Delhi, the 
tomb of Shaikh Kabiru^d-Dln Auti^, popularly 
known as Lal-Gumbad. Its wails have a batter, and 
it is faced with red sandstone, thus simulating Ghiya- 
thuM-DIn Tughluq^s tomb. But its small size, contc^ 
dome and other weak features only Indicate that it 
is an inferior copy of its prototype. 

After the death of Firuz Shah Tughtuq in 1388, 
the Sultanate was politically unstable, and each of 
his successors could retain the throne only for a 
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brief period. In 1396, Nusrai Shah, one of Firilz 
Shah’s grandsons, usurped the throne from Malunud 
Tughluq, although the latter managed to return to 
the throne in 1399 after Nusrat Sh^’s murder. 
Timur invaded India in 1398 and plundered and 
devasted the town of Delhi. He retreated next year, 
but the country could not recover, with nobles and 
provincial governors warring against each other and 
against the Sultan, With this kind of political un- 
stability and the effect of Timur’s invasion, the 
architectural activities in the country came almost 
to a dead-stop, 

D, The Sayyid dynasty (1414-44) 

After Mahmud’s death in 1413, the nobles trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to Daulat Khan Lodi, who, 
however, was attacked and taken prisoner by Khi^r 
Khan, governor of Panjab, in 1414. Khlzr Khan 
ascended the throne and founded the socall^ Sayyid 
dynasty. Four rulers of this dynasty reigned in 
succession till 1444, but the country knew no pro^ 
pehty. There was no patronization of arts or archi¬ 
tecture. No cities, palaces or mosques were built, 
as during the rule of earlier dynasties. Only tombs 
were raised over the dead. 

Yet some of these tombs are architecturally 
important. There were two designs in them, octa¬ 
gonal and square. The former style had made a 
beginning during the Tughluq period with the tomb 
of Khan-i-Jahau Tilangani (above, p, 256). The latter 
came to have a distinct elevation, with the fu 9 ade 
divided by a string-course and with series of panels 
of sunk niches above and below it giving it the 
semblance of two or three ‘storejfs’. In these 
tombs, the central portion of each side projects to 
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form a vertical rectangle, within which the main 
arch, with a beam-and-brackei entrance and a small 
open window above it, covers almost the entire 
height of the wall. The sides of the rectangle and 
comers of the structure are provided with pinnacles 
t^gitfdastas). One arch on cither side of the entrance 
is open to admit light, but the others, like those on 
the second ‘storey*, are false and closed. The height 
of these square tombs is greater than that of the 
octagonal ones, although the latter cover a wider 
area on ground plan. 

Unfortunately the persons buried in most of 
th^ square tombs remain unidentified, and there 
exists an impression that they contain the remains 
of nobles, while the kings were buried in cxitagonal 
ones. On the other hand, it seems likely that the 
square plan became popular in the Lodi period, as 
the first inscribed tomb of this design, the tomb of 
Mubarak Khan, popularly known as Kale^Khan-ki:* 
Gumbad, is dated to 1481 during the Lodi rule. 

Khizr Khan's son and successor, Mu'izzu'd-Din 
Mubdrak Shah is said to have founded a city called 
Mublrakabad along the Yamuna, but no trace of 
it now remains. He died in 1434, and lies buried 
in Kotla-Mubarakpur at Delhi. His tomb, octagonal 
on plan, with a central chamber and verandahs all 
round, each side pierced by three openings, is typical 
of this style. Originally it was enclosed within a large 
CKtagon^ enclosure. Its wide dome rises from a 
sixteen-sided base, each corner provided with a 
pinnacle, and the top of the dome being surmounted 
by a lantern. The centre of each side is occupied 
on the roof by a pillared octagonal kiosk {chhatrX)^ 
and each corner is provided with a sloping but¬ 
tress in the TughJuq style. With its low and wide 
dome, and with the same contours repeated on the 
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domes of the chltatnSt the whole structure looks 
stunted. 

pie tomb of Muhammad Shah (died ia 1444) 
lies m the Lodi gardens. It is also built on an ocia- 
gonal plan, but here the drum is raised, and so is 
the height of the chhatris, with the result that it is a 
much more impressive structure than Mubarak 
Sbah^s tomb, 

E. The Lodi dynasty (1451-1526) 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah Sayyid 
(M5^44), Guhlol Lodi, the Afghan governor of 
Sirhind, had extended his inBucncc through Panjab 
and had become almost independent. ‘Afau’d-Din 
*Alam Shab, Muhammad Sh^'s son and successor, 
retired to fiudaun, leaving the governorship of 
Delhi to one brother-inTaw and the superintendence 
of the city-police to another. The two, however, 
fell apart, and in 1451 Buhlul Lodi captured the 
throne, although initially he professed to reign on 
behalf of *Alam Shah. 

Buhlul (1451-89) brought some kind of order 
on the political scene, but was engaged largely in 
subduing the provincial kingdom of Jaunpur and 
other chiefs. Ilis successors, Sikandar and Ibrahim, 
remained likewise engaged. Under such. c[rcum-‘ 
stances there existed no impetus for raising new 
buildings; and all that the Lodis left are some tombs 
in the two styles that had come into vogue during 
the Sayyid period. The simplest octagonal tomb 
is an open pillared pavilion, and a large number 
of them are found all over I>clhj. But even the ela¬ 
borate design continued to be followed till the reign 
of Akbar, although by then the royal tombs had 
come to have a different design. There are several 
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tombs of the square variety in Delhi, a large number 
of them scattered between Hauz-Khass and Kotla- 
Mu^rakpur, but the identity of the persons buried 
in them is not known. The Shish-Gumbad in the 
Lodi gardens at Delhi follows the pattern described 
earlier (p. 258). It was decorated with glazed tiles, 
from which it derives its present name, meaning 
‘dome of glass’. 

BuhlQl Lodi’s tomb in Chiragh-Dclhi is a poor 
square structure, each side broken by three arched 
openings and the roof surmounted by five domes. 
Sikandar (1489-1517) lived at Agra and raised some 
buildings at the place which acquired From him the 
name of Sikandara. No remains of these buildings, 
however, remain. It is, however, his tomb in Delhi 
which exemplifies the final phase in the evolution of 
the octagonal tomb. The tomb propter possesses the 
same features as Mufiammad Shah’s tomb, except 
that the chhatrjs on its sides are now missing. U 
stands within a large square garden enclosed by high 
walls, provided with a wall-mosquc on the west, 
octagonal towers on the comers and an ornamental 
gateway on the south. The mosque and garden 
enclosure are features which later became charac¬ 
teristic of the Mughal tombs and assign to it a 
transitional position between the earlier fortified 
tombs and the spacious garden mausoleums of the 
Mughais. 

Two mosques built in Delhi during the rule of 
the LodiS deserve mention, as certain features, which 
developed into important characteristics in the Mu¬ 
ghal period, are found introduced here for the first 
lime. The prayer-chamber of the Bara-Gumbad 
mosque in the Lodi gardens, built in 14^4, is divided 
into five bays and is surmounted by three domes, 
resting on corbelled pendentives, the end bays being 
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roofed by low vaults, Ils fafade is broken by five 
arches of almost equal height but unusual ^apc. 
At the rear, oriel windows project from (be ends 
and the centre; and the external angles and the 
mii}rab bay are strengthened by sloping buttresses. 
The entrance to the courtyard was through an 
imposing domed gateway, now known as Bafa- 
Gumbad, which has ‘double-storeyed’ fa 9 adcs. The 
mosque is profusely ornamented with foliage and 
inscriptional decoration and coloured tiJcwork. 

^ The Moth-ki-Ma-sjid built by Miyan Bhoya, a 
minister of Sikandar Lodi, is raised from a platform 
faced with cells. Built of ashlar grey stone, its prayer- 
chamber is also faced with five graceful arched open¬ 
ings, the central one being the highest, and each 
fitted with tiled medalbons in the spandrels. The 
central bay and the end ones are domed. The central 
dome is supported on squinch niches, and the side 
ones on corbelled pendentives. Like the Bara- 
Gumbad, it has sloping buttresses flanking the rear 
projection, double-storeyed comer-towers at the 
rear and oriel windows. On the two comers of the 
eastern compound-wall, there are octagonal domed 
chbatrls to match with the rear towers. The central 
mihrab of the prayer-chamber is built with red 
sandstone and bordered with inscriptions from 
the Quran, while its ceiling is decorated with 
pi aster-work. 

During the later part of his reign Ibrahim Lodi 
(1517-26) became particularly suspicious and capri¬ 
cious, not hesitating even to maltreat or imprison 
his nobles and provincial governors, with the result 
that there was always someone among them in 
rebellion against him. Babur, the Mughal king of 
Kabul, had already raided India twice, but now 
Daulat Kh3n Lodi, governor of Lahore, who was 
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much too discouteated with the Sultan, sent him an 
invitation to attack the Lodi ruler. Btlbur marched 
into India in ]523 but had to go back owing to the 
pressure by Uzbeks on Balkh. In 1525 he returned, 
and the armies of Ibrahim and Bflbur met at the 
famous battle of Panipat. Ibrahim was killed and 
Babur occupied Agra and Delhi, Ibrahini’’s tomb 
lies at Panipat. The original tomb itself was perhaps 
a modest structure. All that one now sees there is a 
grave on a brick platform, obviously an almost 
recent construction. 


4. MONUMENTS OF THE PROVINCIAL 
KINGDOMS 

The Sultans of Delhi ruled over the diffcretit 
pans of the country through their governors. The 
ambition of these governors or the weakness of the 
central authnrity led them, sooner or later, to throw 
off the central yoke and to become independent, nut 
only politically, but also, to some extent, culturally. 
The provinces thus developed regional styles of 
architecture, which were conditioned by several 
factors, such as the extent of the influence of the 
central power, the personal taste or interest of the 
ruler, contact with foreign traditions, influence of 
earlier local traditions, presence of suitable 
craftsmen and availability of particular materi^s. 

In the main, eight provincial styles, including 
those prevalent in what is now Pakistan, are 
generally recognized, although other variations, 
less signlhcant, could also be pointed out. The 
main characteristics only of these styles and their 
products are described below under each provincial 
kingdom. 
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In Panjab two towns or erstwhile provincial 
headquarters came under the control of the Muslims, 
albeit they arrived there through dilTerent routes 
and in different periods. As a result of the Arab 
invasion early in the eighth century, a Muslim king¬ 
dom was established at Multan, while at a later 
date both Mahmiid of Ghazni and Muhammad of 
Gbm secured Lahore as base for their inroads on 
India, The use of brick, coloured tilcworkand wood¬ 
work characterize the PanJab style. No monuments 
of this period have survived in Lahore, although it 
is noticed that some later woodwork in Lahore 
and other towns of Panjah retains certain features 
which were derived from Saljuqian ornamentation 
and characterized the PanJab style. 

The position is different at Multan, where five 
tombs enshrining the remains of saints were built 
between the middle of the twelfth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries. Among these the most 
impressive is the tomb of Shah RukQ-i-‘Alam (built 
in circa 1320-25), with its octagonal ground plan, 
battered walls and tapering minarets and comer 
turrets (guldasias). Its picturesqueness is heighten¬ 
ed by the use of coloured tiles, chiselled brickwork 
and bands of carved timber. It was built at the order 
of Ghiyathu’d“Dm Tughluq (1321-25), who was 
devoted to the saint: this explains the use of battered 
walls, a characteristic of Tughluq architecture. 
On the other hand, in the matter of octagonal plan, 
Multan architecture may have influenced the Delhi 
architecture, as the first octagonal tomb, that of 


* A brier descriptioQ of tho il^lt Jn Pafi Ub fP^kiitan) hnJ been 
iO u to ftvo D CQinpfclisuJvv idea df tN (wovtrrctnJ $17(0* njii 
bIso bcEausB Mhhiie on the Delhi arcfaltcdunL 
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Khftn-i-Jahan Tilangan!, was erected much later in 
Delhi during the reign of Firuz Shab Tughluq 
(above, p. 256). 

B. Bengal (efrea 1200-1550) 

In or about 1202 the Hindu king Lakshmapasena 
of &ngal was surprised and _ overrun at Nadia 
(Navadvipa) by Bakhtyflr KhaljVs son, Muhammad 
I^aljl, who subsequently established a more or le^ 
independent administration there, although nomi* 
nally under the Delhi Sultans. U was, however, 
during the rule of Muhammad Tughluq that Ben^ 
became really independent. In 1576, Da’ud ShSh, 
the last Afghan ruler of Bengal, was killed by the 
generals of Akbar and the province reverted to the 
central imperial control. 

The Islamic monuments of Bengal are not much 
different from such buildings elsewhere on plan and 
in design, but the use of a different building-material 
and the execution of details inspired by local tradi¬ 
tions have made them quite distinct. The socallcd 
‘Bengar roof with sloping cornices, which originated 
from bamboo-construction, was adopted by the 
Muslims, and later it spread widely even in other 
regions. Brick was the chief building material in 
the alluvial plains of Bengal from early times and 
remains so even now, the use of stone being limited 
largely to pillars, which were mainly obtained ffoin 
the demolished Hindu temples. The pillars in Bcng^, 
even when constructed with brick, are generally 
short and square, and the opening usually arcuate, 
for trabeate construction normally called for the 
use of stone. Stone carving in low relief is seen in 
some buidings. But it is the traditional carved 
brick which was pressed into service for decoration. 
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Only the patterns became geometrical, arabesque or 
floral, without any weakening in their richness and 
profusion. Glazed tiles in pleasing colours were 
also used for decoration. 

The Islamic architecture of Bengal may be divided 
into three phases: (i) from circa 1200 to 1340, 
while the capital was at Lakhnauti (later called GaurJ 
and the kingdom still nominally under tbe Delhi 
Sultans; (ii) from circa 1340 to 1425, when the 
capita] was at Pandua; and (iii) from 1425 to 1576 
during which the capital was again shifted to Gaur. 

Gaur and Pandua arc separated by a distance of 
only 27 km, and lie in the present Malda District of 
West Bengal; their entire area is covered with the 
remains of citadels, palaces, gateways, mosques 
and tombs. Monuments of the first phase are no 
longer eatant at Gaur. Some idea of their character 
may, however, be gleaned from contemporary re^ 
mains at and near Tribeni on the Hooghly river, 
which was apparently occupied by the Muslims in 
the initial stages of their arrival in Bengal. 

Here the mosque of Zafar Khfin Ghazi, an early 
adventurer, bears an inscription of 1298 but was 
entirely rebuilt in the sixteenth century. His tomb, 
however, shows that it was built largely with re¬ 
assembled material from a Hindu temple, although 
pointed arches were incorporated in the design. 

An early mosque in the neighbouring village of 
Pandua (difierent from the capital in Malda Dis¬ 
trict), now extremely dilapidated, is multi-domed 
and rectangular on plan. It is built with brick, but 
the pillars are of stone obtained from a demolished 
temple. In the neig h bourhood is a 36'5-m. high 
brick tower, built about 1340 in several storeys. 
Even with its crude proportions, it recalls the Qutb- 
Minar at Delhi. 
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There are extensive mounds of ruins at Pandua 
indicating a long occupation even before it was 
made capital in or about 1340 by ‘Aiau’d-Djn 
Sb^b, perhaps to bring himself within a striking 
distance of Sonargaon, where his rival Fakhru^d-Din 
Mubarak Shah held control. 

There is, however, only one monument here which 
illustrates the second phase In the development of 
the Islamic architecture in Bengal, It is the Adlaa* 
Masjid, in fact, an elaborated version of the mosque 
at Pandua near Tribeni, just described. Begun in 
13^ by Sikandar Shah (1357-93), it is one of the 
largest mosques in India, with its outer dimensions 
measuring 154.5 m. by ST m. Built on the usual 
rectangular plan, it has an impressive facade 
of arches on the interior extending to a depth of 
five bays on the west and three on the other 
sides; all its cubicles are surmounted by a total 
of three hundred and seventyeight small domes. 
Stones pilfered from demolished Hindu temples, 
possibly from as far as Lakhnauif, have been used in 
Its pillars, carved miJ^rabs and as veneer in the lower 
portion on the exterior and up to the comice inside 
the prayer-chamber. In the prayer-chamber the tre¬ 
foil or multi-foil arches of the mifp’Bb and another 
adjacent niche, placed within a rectangular frame 
and carved with stylized geese and other motifs, 
are remarkably indi^nous in feeling. Its arches, 
mth the centre at the impost level and with the span 
in excess of the radius, lend a peculiar fascination 
to the aisles. Part of the northern half of the prayer- 
chamber is divided into two storeys, the upper storey 
known as the Badshak-ka-Takkt (‘king^s throne') 
being obviously intended for the king and royal 
ladies^ Its spacious nave was roofed by a vault 
of pointed arch. 
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The third phase constitutes the real provincial 
style of Etengal, when the builders ceased to depend 
on the utilization of material stripped from Hindu 
temples and brought their structures into harmony 
with the local traditions and materials. The first 
great construction of this style is the mausoleum 
of Jalalu’d-Din Muhammad Shah (1414-31), called 
the EkJakhi tomb, at Pandua, while the other monu¬ 
ments of this phase are mostly concentrated at Gaur. 

The Eklakhi tomb consists of au octagonal 
tomb-chamber, within a large square hall with 
oc^gonal corner-towers and curved cornices, the roof 
being surmounted by a central hemispheric^ dome. 
Its facade is divtd^ in the middle by a string¬ 
course with panels above and below it giving it the 
semblance of two *storeys\ Each side is pierced in 
the centre and fitted with a stone door-frame, bodily 
removed from a temple but provided with a pointed 
arch above the lintel m the Tughluq style. The whole 
surface of walls and towers is profusely decorated 
with carved brickwork. 

At Gaur the earliest building representing the 
constructional and ornamental methods of this 
style, although of an entirely different character, 
is the Dakhil-Darwaza, built by Barbak Shfih ([1459- 
74) as a ceremonial ^teway in front of the citadel. 
With a tall arched entrance between vertical pylons 
on either side and tapering towers on the comers, 
it is an imposing structure (pi. LXXIV). 

The main features of construction in the Ekiakhi 
tomb, however, set the pattern for several mosques 
at Gaur and elsewhere. These mosques with curved 
cornices and often decorated with glazed tile work 
comprise a rectangular prayer-chamber appor¬ 
tioned into several aisles and bays, divided by pillars 
of brick or stone, the latter mostly removed from 
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Hindu temples. Arched openings characterized their 
fa 9 ade and also sometimes the sides. At the corners 
stand towers, usually octagonal. There arc small 
domes over each bay or a bigger one in the centre. 
The facades are divided by one or two string-courses 
and series of decorative panels. The western wall 
in the interior bears several niches, the central one 
being larger and more plentifully decorated. The 
usual courtyard in front of the prayer-chamber 
has been dispensed with in several mosques. Such 
are lheTanti[^ra(drc4r 1475), Chfimkap or Chamhan 
(circa 1475), Darasbafi (circa 1480), Lotan (circa 
1480), Gunmant (circa 1484), Chhotl-Sona (circa 
1510), Barfl-Sona (circa 15^ and Qadam-RasQl 
(1530) mosques at Gaur. The Darasbari*M^jid 
is particularly rich in terracotta ornamentation, 
including the rather unusual ‘palm-and-parasite' 
motif, which is found also in C^arat, aJthougli in a 
latticed screen (below, p. 277). The small rectangular 
tomb of Fateh Khan (died circa 1657) at Qadam- 
Rasul is covered by a gabled and curved roof, the 
structure looking like a thatched hut. 

The 26-m. high FlrOz-MinSr at Gaur, twelve- 
sided in the lower three storeys and round in the 
upper two, is decorated with both carved bricks and 
glazed tiles. 

C Jaunpur (circa 1360-1480) 

Malik Sarwar, originally a eunuch in Muhammad 
Tughluq’s household, held the title of Khwija-i- 
Jahhn (‘Master of the World’), and, after Firuz 
Tughluq had declared Jaunpur a provincial capital, 
was appointed the governor of the province with 
the litle of MaUku'sh-Sharq ('King of the East’). In 
1394, he became independent and extended his 
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authority over Oudh, Tirhut and Bihar, He and 
his successors, known as Sharqi kings, ruled from 
Jaunpur for nearly a century. 

After Malik Sarwar's death, his adopted son 
Q^ranful ascended the throne under the name of 
Mubarak Shah (1399-1402). His successor, Ibrahim 
Shah (1402*36), was a great patron of learning and 
architecture, and utilized the talents of the poets, 
artists and craftsmen who had left Delhi after the 
devastation brought about by Timor's raid. Jaunpur 
now came to be known as the ‘Shiraz of India', 
Finally Husain Shah, who came to the throne in 
J458, was driven from Jaunpur by BuhlQl Lodi and 
the Sharqi dynasty thus came to an end. Later 
Sikandar Lodj anne^ted Jaunpur to the Delhi Sul¬ 
tanate. He spared the mosques, but other buildings 
at Jaunpur suffered total devastation at his hands. 

Jaunpur was a prosperous Hindu town with 
«verd temples, which were all pulled down by the 
Muslims and the materia] utilized in mosques. 
Among the pre-Sharqi Muslim buildings at Ja un pur 
is a fort and a mosque, both now dilapidated. The 
mosques erected by the Sharqi rulers arc built on the 
conventional plan, but they possess distinct charao 
in which tapering minar ets, battered sides 
of the pro-pylons, stucco decoradon, arch-and- 
b^m openings and low four-centred 'Tudor' arches 
with decorative fringes are features influenced by 
the Tughluq style. The square pillars in the mosques 
are comparatively plain, and bracket and capitals 
only roughly carved. The Sharqi monuments are, 
however, more ornate than the Tughluq ones. Their 
carved stone ceilings, latticed screens, panels and 
arches wth their tympana, all bear floral and geo- 
metncal designs of somewhat rough but effective 
wor km a ns hip. The one distinct feature of Jaunpur 
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Style, however, is the pro-pylon, a tall screen with 
battered sides concealing the dome, and raised in 
f^ront of a gateway or an opening of the prayer- 
chamber. 

The Atflla-Masjid was the first building to te 
erected in Jaunpur style. Its foundations were laid 
in 1377 by Firiiz Shah Tughluq on the site of the 
Hindu temple, said to be of Atala-dcvi, but the 
construction was taken up later by Ibrahim Shah 
and completed in I40S. It has the usual quadrangular 
plan, with a square courtyard enclosed by the prayer- 
chamber on the west and cloisters on the other three 
sides. The cloisters are in five aisles and double' 
storeyed, two aisles on the lowerstorey witha jiillared 
verandah opening on the outside and providing a 
series of ceils for use by pilgrims or merchants. Beams 
and brackets support the openings in cloisters. 

Oo each side the cloisters are interrupted by a 
gateway fronted by a pro-pylon. The pro-pylon 
in front of the nave in the prayer-chamber, 23-nL 
high, and 17 m. wide at the base, is, however, the 
most graceful and imposing (pi- LXXV). Containing 
a tall recessed arch, 3.4 m, deep, flanked by two 
towers, with series of openings in the upper portion, 
it also provides the entrance to the nave through 
a central beam-and-bracket opening surmounted 
by an arch. The verticality of its towers on either 
side of the tall arch is broken by four main string¬ 
courses and sunk arches. Two other siinilar pro- 
pyions of smaller size are placed on either side of this 
main one. 

The nave in the prayer-chamber is vertically 
divided into three portions, so that the sides am first 
converted into an octagon by means of squinch^ 
and then into a sixteen-sided base by brackets, in 
order to raise the shapely hemispherical dome. At 
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one end of the transepts, supported on pillars and 
screened byjVf/is, is the enclosure reserved for ladies. 
At the rear, not merely the portion occupied by the 
main mihrab but also those by the other two mibrabs 
facing the side pro-pylons, project outwards and 
arc flanked by tapering minarets tn the Tughiuq 
fashion. 

Two other mosques, built about 1430, cenerally 
on the same pattern as the AtflJa-Masjid, arc Khatis- 
Mukhlis-Masjtd and Jhanjhrf-Masjid. The former 
is simple and devoid of much ornamentation; the 
latter, its (^tilrai pro-pylon. aJone now surviving, 
shows that its screen (jfiSnJhri), from which it derives 
its name, ts highly ornamental. Another mosque, 
the Lal-Darwaza-Masjid, was built about 1450 by 
Bib! Raja and fornw part of a palace-complex. 

The JamJ'-Masjid, which is the largest mosque at 
Jaunpim, was built about 1470 by flusain Shah 
(1458-79), the last Sharqi ruler. Its two ^stinct 
features, absent in other mosques preceding it, are 
^at, like some of the Tughiuq mosques in Delhi, 
it is built on a raised terrace; and its transepts on 
either side of the nave are covered by high vaulted 
roofs, a feature which is not found in any other 
similar building. 

D. Gujarat {1297-1573) 

Gujarat was conquered by *Alau’d-Dln Khalji 
m 1397, and he appointed a governor there. Muham¬ 
mad II (1390-94), grandson of FirOz Shah Tughiuq, 
sent Zafar Khan as its governor, but he declared him¬ 
self independent in 1408 and ascended the throue 
under the title of Sultan Muzaflar (140S-1I), It 
was, however, during the rule of his grandson and 
successor Ahmad Shah (1411-42) that Gujarat 
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became indepcDdent in reality. Among the Sultans 
of Gujarat, the long reign of Mahmud Degarha 
(1458-1511) is regarded as most prosperous. His 
grandson Bahadur Shah (1526-37) came on the 
throne about the same lime when the Mughals 
captured the Delhi throne, Gujarat, however, 
remained independent till 1572, when it was annexed 
by Akbar. 

The Gujarat style is the richest and perhaps the 
most prolific among the provincial styles. A rich 
local architectural tradition and the vanity and 
patronage of powerful Gujarat kings, which impelled 
them to raise buildings in rivalry with other king¬ 
doms, including the Sultanate of Delhi, appear to 
be responsible for the production of so many im¬ 
portant monuments in Gujarat. 

The long span through which the Islamic archi¬ 
tecture in Gujarat passed can be divided into three 
periods. In the first period (1297-1411), from the 
time Gujarat came under the control of *AJdu'’d'Dm 
Kh^ji till it became really independent, buildings in 
Gujamt were either converted from Hindu temples 
or built largely with their dismantled material. The 
KhaJjt conceptions of symmetry and proportions, 
blended with the local leaning towards spaciousness, 
elegance and decorative designs, created a new idiom. 
But among the important monuments raised during 
this period at Patan, Broach, Cambay, Dholka, 
Man grot and Petlad, few have survived. At Patan, 
where numerous temples were erected during the 
SolankI nile, a temple was converted in about 1300 
into Shaikh Farid's mausoleum. Even in the Adina 
or Jami'-Masjid here, buift by the Kbaljl governor 
Ulugh Khan, now survived only by its foundations, 
pillars from Hindu temples were re-erectcd to the 
plan of a mosque. 
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In the JSiDii -Mssjid at Broach, butU early in the 
fourteenth century, the open pillared prayer-cham¬ 
ber IS divided into three compartments, each com¬ 
partment containing apparently pillars from a single 
rnamapa. Its western waU contains niches provided 
with pointed arches and carved on the general 
pattern of the niches in Hindu temples, but with 
motifs characteristic of Islamic ornamentation. 

Unlike the mosque at Broach, the prayer-hall 
in the Jami‘-Ma5jid at Cambay, built in 1325, is 
not an open pillared hall, but one dosed with 
walls and provided with arched openings, as in the 
Quwwatu'l-lslam mosque at Delhi (p. 247) or the 
Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonprf at Ajmer (p. 249). The alter¬ 
nating narrow and wide courses in its construction, 
^wever, recall a Khaiji characteristic noticed at 
Delhi (p. 250). The pillars inside the central arch 
bear m engimled arch, like a toroj^a in a temple, 
a device which became very popular later. The 
Hiiai Qaai’s mosque at Dholka is smaller but intro¬ 
duces for the first time a graceful minaret on 
cither side of the central arch, a feature which later 
became characteristic of the Gujarat arcbitecture. 
The Tanka-hfesjid, again at Dholka, built in 1361, 
has an open pillared prayer-hall, and rich carvings 
on the pillars and ceilings. The Jfdmi'-Masjid at 
Mangrol possesses three archways and balconied 
wmdows. 

The second period (1411-5S) in the develop¬ 
ment of Gujarat architecture commenced with the 
enthronement of Ahmad Shah (141 Ml), who 
brought real independence to the province and foun- 

Ihc city of Ahmadabad, dose to the old town 
of Asawal. It was now that a distinct Gujarat style 
took shape. TheuncertaLUtics of the earlier improvisa¬ 
tion and experimentation disappeared; the buildings 
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were thoughtfully planned and e:Kecuted to result 
in complete specimens of the style. The device of 
admitting light through a clerestory in the raised 
central portion of the roof, graceful minarets, deli¬ 
cate latticed screens, profuse carvings in windows 
supported on carved brackets and a balanced use of 
both arcuate and trabeatc construction arc some of 
the features characteristic of this phase. 

The citadel raised by Ahmad Shah on the bank of 
the Sabarmati river is survived now only by a gate* 
way, called the Bhadra gateway. Ahmad Sb&h's 
mosque inside the citadel, surmounted by two rows 
of hve domes each and with a facade of five arches, 
contains at least some pillars reused from Hindu 
temples and follows the pattern of the Jlmi'-Masjid 
at Cambay. In Baibat Khan's mosque, surmounted 
by three domes, the two turrets in front and the 
OTe bastions at the rear, all tapering, suggest Tughluq 
influence. The hve^domed mosque of Sayyid 'Xla^ 
built in 1412, strikes, however, a new note with its 
promment minarets, now survived by their bases, 
heavy projecting cornices, pillared openings on the 
sides, rich dworative details and the addition of a 
gallery or triforium on the second storey around 
Uie nave. It is, however, in the Jami'-Masjid, built 
in 1423, that these and other characteristic features 
came into full play and created a monument which 
is grand in conception and finished in details. 

T^e prayer-hall of this mosque, 64 m. by 29 m., 
wnsisting of about three hundred pillars, is divided 
into fifteen large^ squares, three along the depth and 
five along the width, each square being surmounted 
by a large dome, while smaller domes cover the 
smaller squares between the larger ones. The sky¬ 
line of the roof is broken by raising the portion 
over the three central arches into two storeys in the 
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first bay. and the portion around the central dome 
abora the nave into three storeys. The single-storeyed 

extremity ad^ining the 
rear wall is divided mto two storeys, the upper one 
consisting of a latticed gallery for the ladies. 
AOmad Shah desired to integrate theJami'-Masiid 
his citadel into a unified plan, Aocordingly 
three-arched ceremonial gateway, called 

}° Jaim*<Masjid 

on the road from the citadel. To its south fie Ahmad 
pitahs tomb and a latticed enclosure containing the 
tombs of the queens, caUed Ranl-ka-HazIra, 
Muhammad Shah (1442*51) built’in 1446 the 
mausoleujin and mosque of the famous saint. Shaikh 
tjmad patjp at Sarkhej. 10 km. south-west of 
pmadabad ifais grouping of a mosque and mauso¬ 
leum, galled Rauza, became very popular in GujaraL 
Later barkhej became an important place of retreat; 
and several mosques, tombs, palaces, gateways and 
gar^ns were laid out here around a vast reservoir, 
<!>\ Qutbu’d-Dln Ahmad Shah (1451- 

h built a mosque and his tomb. The former, con* 
sisung of a pillared rectangular hall faced with a wall 
containing five arches and surmounted by five domes 
IS a Simple structure, but nonetheless effective with a 
restrained use of latticed windows and other oma- 
mentauon. To his reign also belong two other 
buiidmp. constructed with brick and in a style 
which i^s hide relationship with the architecture of 
uujarat. These arose perhaps as a result of commer¬ 
cial contact between southern Persia and the west 
a? TVL the mosque of 'Alif Khan 

lie ' ♦ • ip 1453 and is now in ruins. 

s interior is divided into three squarc^^ each sur- 
mounted by a dome, intercommunication being 
provided through arched openings, and there being 
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massive rectangular turrets on either side of its 
arched facade. The tomb of Darytl Khan, built 
about the same lime at Ahmadahad, consists of a 
square chamber in the centre with an arcade of five 
bays around it, each bay roofed by a dome, the 
central one being the largest, 

Gujarat architecture reached its zenith in the 
third and final phase (1458-1573), which began with 
the rule of MahmQo Begarha (1458-1511). In this 
period a happy and efieclive fusion was achieved 
between the local traditions and the methods and 
principles special to the Islamic architecture. The 
high standard of architecture now reached was due in 
DO small measure to the personal zeal and interest 
of Mahmud Begafha himself, and in fact, most of the 
major monuments were erected during his rule. He 
founded the cities of MustafSbad at iunagadh, 
Mahmudnbnd, 27 km. from Ahmadabad and Mubani* 
madibad at Champaner, all of which can be proud 
of some important Islamic monuments. The number 
of buildings erected during this period is very large, 
and only some of them are noticed here. 

Notwithstanding the king’s interest in his recently 
founded cities, Ahmadabad continued to be enriched 
by new buildings. The mosque of Muhafiz Khdn, 
who was appointed the magistrate of Ahmadabad 
whenMabmud Begarhatook his residence atMustafS- 
bad, was built inl492. It is small in size and conven¬ 
tional in pattern but contains all those features and 
details which characterize the larger mosques, and 
is virtually a gem of architecture. The mosque of 
Rani Sipri built in 1514, is also smaU, but beautiful in 
decorative wor kmanshi p. Its tall slender turrets, 
solid and without stairways, placed at either end of 
its pillared facade, mark a new stage in the develop* 
ment of minarets. The walls of StdiSa'id’s mosque, 
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built in 1572, consist substantially of perforated 
screens, but it has become world-famous on account 
of its screens covering the tympana (pi, LXXVII A). 
These screens, some of them representing the 
•palm-and-parasite’ motif, which occurs also in 
the Darasbari'Masjid in Bengal (p. 268). has the 
delicate ciuality of filigree-work. 

Certain monuments were also erected in the 
suburbs of Ahmadabad, At Uthmanpur, on the 
other side of the river opposite Ahmadabad, was 
built in about 1460 the Rauza of Sayyid Uthman, 
in which the hall of the mosque is roofed by low 
domes, and at either end of the pillared facade 
stands a six-storeyed minaret. The mosques of 
MiyAn Khan Chishti and Bibi AchQt Kilkf, at Haji- 
pur and Multanpur, built in 1465 and 1472 respec¬ 
tively, are divided into three compartments and 
screened with walls pierced by arches, with a minaret 
flanking the centrm archway on both sides. At 
Rasulabad, popularly known as SbAh-i-‘Alam on 
account of his tomb here, 2*5 km. south of Ahmada¬ 
bad, several buildings came up between 1475 and 
1570. So also at Batwa, about 10 km, south of Ahma¬ 
dabad, where tlie tomb of Qutb-i-‘Alam, built about 
1480 over an earlier grave, is important, llisadouble* 
storeyed structure consisting of pillars and arches, 
no trabeation occuiing in the entire structure. A 
similar construction is the tomb of Mubdrak Sayyid, 
built in I4S4, nearMabmudabsd, which was founded 
by Mahmud ^gafhain 1479. AtSarkhej, Muhammad 
ShAh (1442-51) had built a tomb, as mentioned 
earlier (p, 275). Mahmud Begarha added there,among 
other buildings, a double-storeyed columned palace, 
with projecting bays and pavilions, and his own tomb. 
At Champaner, in 1485, he had founded his 
new capital of MubammadAbAd, consisting of a 
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citadel and outer city-walls. Among sever^ monu¬ 
ments existing there, two arc important. The janu - 
Masjid here was built in 1523 on the same pattern 
as the Jami‘-Masjid of Ahmadabad. The much smal* 
ier Nagina-Masjid follows the plan and details ot , 
the larger mosques, but impresses more as an orna¬ 
mental piece. 

The traditional fondness for decoration among 
the craftsmen of Gujarat resulted in even purely 
utilitarian construciions being treated with orna¬ 
mentation. Such are the sluicc-opemngs, as for 
example, at the Kankaria reservoir at Ahmadabad 
and at the tank at Sarkhej and baolis or stepped 
wells, as Bai Hariris bdoll at Ahmadabad, 

E. Malwa (1401-1561) 

Malwa was invaded by Iltutmish early in the 
thirteenth century, but it came under the control 
of the Delhi Sultanate in about 1310 during Alftu d- 
Din Khaljrs rule (1296-1316). In 1401 Diiawar 
Khfin Ghurt, a governor, who claimed to be a descen¬ 
dant of Muhammad GhUrl, proclaimed himselt 
independent, this independent kingdom was annexed 
by Gujarat in 1531, and later conquered by Huma- 
yiin. When HumSyQn regained his throne _ mter 
his return from exile, Shuja‘at Khan, who had ^n 
appointed governor by Sher Shah Suri, refus^ to 
acknowledge his authority. In 1554 Shuja‘at Khan 
died and his son, Baz Bahadur, whose romantic 
talc of love with Rani Rupamaii is well-known, 
ascended the throne. He was driven away m 1561 
by Adham Khan, Akbai’s general, and Malwa thus 
came under the authority of the Mugbals. 

The local Hindu architectural traditions did not 
much influence the Islamic constructions in Malwa; 
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iDstcad the province depended on Delhi, from 
where many craftsmen were uprooted in consequence 
of the devastation wrought by Timur and had taken 
employment in difierent provinces. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Malwa style is essentially arcuate. 
The pointed arch with ^spear-bead" fringe, battered 
wall and arch-and-lintel door in this style are derived 
from the Khalji and Tughluq constructions, while the 
pyramidal dome follows the Lodi contours. The 
style possesses, however, some features of its own, 
such as large spaces, high plinths approached by 
impressive flights of stairs, skilled use of arch-and- 
beara, carved brackets supporting the windows, 
perforated screens and the decorative efleet achieved 
by the use of stones of different colours or of 
encaustic tiles. 

This style also passed through three phases, as 
we hod with some other styles, although its third 
phase is of a different nature. In the earliest phase 
use was made of pillars obtained from demolished 
Hindu temples, but they were tied to each other by 
arches on the principles of Islamic construction. 

Dhar, capital of Malwa under the Paramflra 
kings, retained that position under the Muslim 
governors and kings till 1405, when HOshang SbUh 
(1405-35) transferred the capital to Mandu, There are 
two mosques at Dhar which illustrate the first phase 
in the Malwa style. The mosque of KamSl MaulS 
{circa 1400), also known as Bhoja^l^, consists of a 
courtyard with pUIared corridors on three sides and 
a prayer-chamber along the western wall. The 
pillars are taken from what was the Bhojai^la or 
king Bhoja's halt, which was apparently not merely 
a temple but also a college, since some of the inscri¬ 
bed slabs found from the ruins bear literary texts 
of Bhoja. The Lat-Masjid, built in 1405 by DilEwar 
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Kh3j^, is similar and coataias fragments of an iron 
pillar (Hindi /<?/), from which it derives its name. 

Mandu lies 35 km. south-east of Dhar on the 
spur of a Vindhyao hill, some 610 m. above the sea, 
surrounded by a gorge. Il was, therefore, ideally 
situated from considerations of security, which led 
Hushang Sbflh to shift the capital here. Within 
the natural fortress, enclosed by battle mented walls 
running over a circumference of 40 km,, were raised 
several mosques, tombs, palaces, tanks and pavi¬ 
lions, depending on the contours of the terrain. Two 
of the mosques here belong to the first phase and 
are built from the remains of Hindu temples. These 
are Dilawar Khan's mosque, built in about 1405, 
and Malik Mughith*s mosque, built in 1452. In these 
mosques the spaces between pillars arc spanned by 
arches, even though they are ornamental rather 
than functional. 

Among the entrances to the fort, two are well- 
known, the Delhi Gate on the north and the TarSpur 
Gate on the south-west. The other monuments lie 
in several clusters, three of them important. In the 
first cluster are the Jami'-Masjid, Asbran-Mahal 
and Hoshang Sh^’s tomb; in the second, Hindola- 
Mahal and Jah^-Mahal, and in the thir d, fiaz 
Bahadur’s palace and Rani Rupamati's pavilion. 

The Jami'-Masjid was begun by Hushang Shah 
but completed in about 1440 by Mahmud I (1436-69) 
of Khaljf extraction, who had killed Hushang Shali’s 
son and enthroned himself. The square courtyard 
of the mosque has an open facade of eleven arches 
on each side, with a depth of three aisles on the 
north and south, two on the east and five in the 
prayer-chamber, Il is built on a raised plinth 
approached by a long flight of steps on the cast, 
liie square gateway, projecting from the enclosure 
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and with iU interior decorated with enamelled tiles, 
is surmounted by a large dome, while there arc 
three similar domes over the prayer-hall and a 
smaller one on each square bay in the aisles, 

Tltc tomb of Hushang Shah, built of marble, 
is contiguous with the western wall of the 
Masjjd, and, (ike it, was commenced by HQshang 
Shflh himself and completed In about 1440 by Mah¬ 
mud I. Entered throu^ a domed porch, the square 
tomb lies in the centre of a quadrangle and is roofed 
by a large dome, with smaller cupolas at the corners. 
Opposite the JEmf-Masjid on the eastern side of 
the main north-south road is the Ashran-Maljal, 
which was built by Mahmud I, perhaps eariy during 
his reign. OriginaJly it consisted of a large square 
courtyard enclosed by a series of cells on the outside 
fronted by two arched arcades. The central portion 
of the western side projected further with series of 
cells on its three sides and a porch in front, approach¬ 
ed by a long (light of steps. The courtyard was later 
filled, and on it was raised what has been surmised 
to be Che tomb of Mahmud I but exists now only 
ID ruins. The corners of the quadrangle of the Ash- 
rafi-Mahal were provided with towers, the one at 
the north-western comer being the largest and 
highest, and now survived only by its lower portion. 
It is believed to be identical with the Hafi-Mpnzil 
of the contemporary historians and was raised 
to signify MahmQd's victory over Rana Kumbha 
of Chittor, who had himself raised his famous tower 
of victory at Chittor in commemoration of his earlier 
victory over MahtnQd I (p, (72), 

Almost immediately inside the Delhi Gate there 
is a large group of buildings, two of which deserve 
mention. The Jah^-Mahal (pi. LXXVl), an oblong 
structure divided into three halls, with an ornamental 
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cisiem in the northern courtyard, was built by 
Mahmud I as a royal palace. It lies between 
two tanks, which brinUDed over with their waters 
during the monsoons, and appear to have given it 
its name, meaning the ^ship-palace*. With a long 
flight of steps in front leading to its spacious terrace, 
provided with domed pavilions, and other pavilions 
projecting at the rear on the bank of the tank, it 
must have looked grand in its heyday. Jahangir 
relates that Nurjaban, his queen, was extremely 
fond of this p^ace, and when they stayed here 
Uicjf were both entertained often to long-lasting 
festivities. 

The Hindola-Mahal, possibly raised during the 
reign of Ghiyathu’d-Din (1469-1500), is T-shaped, 
with the vertical stem of the letter consisting of a 
long hall with an opening at the end and tall arches 
on the sides, their piers buttressed with slopes. The 
illusion that these buttresses create has given it its 
name meaning the *swinging-palace’. The horizon¬ 
tal stem of the letter was added later and is in the 
shape of a double-storeyed structure, with a cross- 
shaped hall on the ground floor. 

The final phase of the Malwa buildings does not 
represent any advance in architecture. These build¬ 
ings, consisting of palaces, pavilions, h^tmidms. etc., 
were raised for pleasure, which was the royal fashion 
of the day. The palace of Bit Bahadur, approached 
by a flight of steps, with its courtyards, halls, octa¬ 
gonal pavilions and bdrddarii on the terrace, and 
Rani Rupamati's pavilions consisting of a double- 
storeyed structure with sloping walls and containing 
a long hall with rooms at the two ends, to which 
domed pavilions on the terrace were added later, 
belong to this phase. Rani Rflpamati is said to 
have used these pavilions daily for having a glimpse 
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of tie sacred Narmada from here. Among other 
moDumcnts representative of this phase are the 
Nilakaptha palace, Lal-Mahal and ChishtI Khan’s 
palace. 

Chanderi was a province of the kingdom of 
Malwa, and several buildings in the Malwa style 
were raised there. Kushk-Mahat, originally sevens 
storeyed, but now surviving in four storeys, was 
built here in about 1445 by Mahmud 1. The Jami'- 
Masjid is built on the same plan as the one at Mandu, 
but contains convoluted brackets supporting the 
eaves in Gujarat fashion. The Sh5hzidJ-kg-Ratiza 
has plain but bold squinch-arches, with lotus medal- 
hons tn its tympana and spandrels. The 15-m, high 
Badal-Mabal gateway, with tapering turrets spanned 
by a screen of two arches, one above the other, is 
original but lacks boldness or grace. 

F. The Deccan (1325-16S7) 

The whims of Muhmmad Tughluq (1325-51) 
caused virtually an unbroken series of rebellions in 
the dilferent provinoes of the Delhi Sultanate. In 
the Deccan, which had been invaded by ‘Aiau’d- 
Dln Khaiji and brought under the authority of the 
Delhi Sultans, Hasan, a general on whom Muhammad 
had bestowed the title of Zafar Kh^, declared 
himself independent in 1347 at Daulatabad. He 
enthroned himself under the full title of Abu'I- 
MuzafTar-'Alau’d-Din Bahman Shah (1347-58) and 
founded thus the Bahmanl dynasty. 

He established his capital at Gulbarga, but one 
of his successors, Ahmad Shah (1422-35), shifted it 
to Bidar in 1425. After the reign of MahmQd Shah 
(1482-1518). the provinces of the Bahmanl kingdom 
broke away one after another, and five independent 
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kingdoms came into being with capitals at Bidar, 
Berar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda. They 
retained their independent status till almost the end 
of the seventeenth century, when ultimately they 
were annexed by Aurangzeb* 

Bahman Shah himself was perhaps of Persian 
extraction. Besides, the Bahmani rulers, who were 
incessantly at war with the Hindu kingdoms of the 
south and even attempted to exterminate the Hindu 
population or to convert it to Islam, encouraged Per¬ 
sians, Turks, Arabs and Mughals to marry Hindu 
women and settle in their territory. This was also 
the lime when adventurers, literary men, artists 
and craftsmen from west Asian countries were freely 
coming either lo the imperial court at Delhi or to 
the powerful provincial court of the Deccan. These 
conditions naturally affected the Deccan style of 
architecture, which owed little to the local Hindu 
traditions, at least in its early stages. The two major 
streams which fed it were the unperial one from Delhi 
and the Persian one from abroad. The latter took 
stronger roots gradually, so that some of the monu¬ 
ments are so avowedly Persian in character that they 
appear to have little connexion with the main course 
of the Indo-Islamic architecture. 

The earliest Islamic buildings in the Deccan 
that appeared during the rule of the provincial 
governors were converted, as mi^t be expected, 
from Hindu temples. Such, for instance, are the 
two mosques at Daulatabad and Bod ban, near 
Hyderabad, the latter consisting merely of some 
alterations and additions to a Jaina temple. The real 
Deccan style, which came into existence from the 
time when the province became independent in 1347, 
may be divided into three phases: (i) 1347-1425, 
when Gulbarga was the capital, (ii) 1425-1518, when 
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Bidar served as the capital, and (iii) 1518-1687, 
when the original kingdom broke up into five mde» 
pendent kingdoms. 

A series of forts were the first monuments to be 
erected by the Bahmanls. Among them the fort at 
Gulbarga, perched on a hill and consisting of double 
walls, battlcmented with heavy stones, with an en¬ 
circling moat cut into the rock, is impressive and re¬ 
presentative of this class. It is, however, the Jami‘- 
Masjid at Gulbarga, built in 1367, which exhibits 
features of the Dccean style and is, at the same 
rime unique- Entered through a gate on the north, 
it has corridors on its three sides and a prayer- 
hall on the west, which is surmounted in the centre 
by a tall dome resting on a raised clerestory. Its 
unique characteristic is its pillared but roofed court¬ 
yard, a feature which finds no parallel, except that 
the courtyards of two mosques built in Dellii during 
the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq (above, p, 259) 
are partially covered. The arches of its cloisters, 
with low piers and a wide span, invest its arcades 
with a sombre but arresting look (pi. LXXVII B). 
The mosque was built under the direction ofaPersian 
architect, which accounts for some of its features. 

Among the other monuments at Gulbarga are 
seven royal tombs, divided into two groups. The 
three earlier tombs, massive structures, square on 
plan, with their battered walls, flat, wide domes 
supported on squlnchcs, battlemented parapets 
and fluted corner-turrets have all the characteris¬ 
tics of Tughluq architecture. The tomb of ‘Alau’d- 
Dm Bahman Shah, the founder of the dynasty is, 
small but is decorated with tiles of deep blue colour. 
The dome of the tomb of Muhammad Shah 11 
(1378-97) rises from a raised base, as in the Jami- 
Masjid. 
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The other group cons i sting of four tombs is call^ 
the Haft-Gumbad (‘Seven Donies')> as three of its 
tombs have two domes each and make up a total of 
seven domes. The earliest in this group, that of 
Mujahid (1375-78), is larger than the tombs of the 

E ievious group but is built in the Tughluq style 
ke them. The remaining three tombs, share the 
same Tughluq features, but consist of two adjacent 
chambers, one for the grave of the king and the other 
for those of his family. Among these the tomb of 
Taju’d-DIa FtrOz (1397-1422), with its fluted domes, 
is the largest. A semblance of two ‘storeys* is 
effected both on its exterior and the interior, through 
panels of recessed arches in two rows. 

In 1425, Ahmad Shah Wali (1422-36), who re¬ 
mained ill at Gulbarga and considered it even unlucky, 
transferred the capital to Bidar, 96 km. north-east, 
The Bah man i court now included several officers 
of Persian lineage, with the result that the 
customs, art and architecture in the Deccan came 
under the Persian infiuence. The fort of Bidar 
is larger than that of Gulbarga and is generally on 
the same pattern, but the remains of several palaces 
inside it, such as Rangdn-Mahal (‘Painted Palace*) 
Takht-Mabal ('Throne-room*j, Diwfin-i-*Am (‘Hall 
of Public Audience') and 2l[anana-Mabal (‘Palace for 
Laddies*), with gardens, waterways and i^ammSms are 
evidence of a royal life patterned on the courts of 
west Asian c^ntries. These palaces were tastefully 
decorated with coloured tiles or mural paintings. 

The Jami‘-Masjid and the Sola-Khamba, the latter 
too a mosque, followed the plan and structural fea¬ 
tures of the mosque at Gulbarga, without however, 
their courtyards being roofed. Kiiwaja Mahmud 
Gawan, a scholarly Persian nobleman, who had 
been appointed as minister by HumSyiin, nicknamed 
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Zathn or *Cruer (U37-6!), but contiqucl also 
during the reigns of his two successors, built in 1422 
a madrasa or college, now largely in ruins. It is one 
of those buildings which are almost entirely Persian 
in details and consists of a large rectangular court¬ 
yard giving access to halls and rooms on the sides, 
with an entrance on the east flanked at the corners 
by four-storeyed mindts. From the middle of the 
other three sides project semi-octagonal towere 
roofed by tall bulbous domes. In the walls of this 
building sheets of lead were used to serve the purpose 
of the modem damp-proof course. Glazed tiles 
with floral, arabesque or inscnptJonal designs 
were used so thickly on its surface that the con¬ 
struction was subordinated to decoration. Within 
this spacious building appear to hnye been accon^ 
modated a mosque, lecturc-halls, living quarters and 
the famous library of Mahmild Gawan. 

It is, however, the twelve royal tombs at Bidar, 
which help us to view the development of the Deccan 
architecture as a growing movement. They are 
similar to the tombs of the Haft-Gumtod group at 
Gulbarga, but there exists no double-chambered 
tomb here. Their domes are, however, stilted, with 
an inward return of the curve, putting them in the 
category of the so-called ‘Tartar" dome. They^all 
bear beautiful encaustic tiles, particularly the tomb of 
*Alau‘d-Din Ahmad Bahmani (1436-58). ^ 

During this period but before the construction of 
the madrasa of Mahmud Gawan, a high^, tour- 
storeyed mindr^ called the Chand-Minar was built at 

Daulatabad In 1435. _ , « . 

After Mahmud Shah (1482-1518), the Bahmani 
kingdom broke up to be succeeded by mdep^dcnl 
kingdoms, five in number, in dilferent parts. Qasim 
Barid, a Turki minister, was virtually the ruler from 
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ii^hic He was succeeded 

Stiipr RaS’ Arter MatimQd Shah’s death, 

'J *i when he declared himself indepen¬ 
dent, and thus the regular rule of the Band Shihl 
dynasty started at Bidar. The four other kingdoms 
5? fhejfmad Shahis. AhmadLgar, 
Sh 5 hiJ Bijapur, ruled by the 

^ahis^"^^’ Golkonda, ruled by the Quib 

hiiil^!tf«™i^tf • dynasties raised numerous 

third which represent the 

4 m 5 d ??nM® ^?n Deccan Style, The 

arSwf^’tnSZ known for any remarkable 

u achievement, although the former 

Ahmadnagar where 
several monuments were erected. The Barid Shahis 

m^he S^nf fl542- 

from nfhptC^ ^dynasty, is not merely different 
trom othei^, be mg open on aU sides through its 
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In Bijapur archhecture the dome takes a bulbous 
form, with its drum concealed behind a row of petals 
and the arch loses its ogee character and becomes 
pointed and four-centred with low piers. Slender 
minarets or finials, chhajjas, voluted brackets, medal¬ 
lions in the spandrels and foliated finials above the 
arch distinguish its decorative devices. Surface- 
ornamentation is executed both in stone and stucco 
i^v with such motifs as rosette, hanging lamp, arabesque 
patterns and interlacing inscriptions. 

The city of Btjapur contains a citadel and fortress, 
but its architecture is dominated by a large number 
of mosques, tombs and mal^ials (palaces). The 
Jami‘-Masjjd, built during the reign of 'Ali *Adii 
Shah I (155S-SD) was the first among the important 
monuments to be erected at Bijapur, although it 
remained incomplete and a gateway was provided to 
it by Aurangzeb. Its bare exterior is broken by 
two arcades, the lower one of recessed arch^ and the 
upper one of arched windows from its corridors. 
The large central hemispherical dome over its prayer- 
chamber, with petals around its drum, is crowned 
by a crescent and is enclosed by a square fenestration 
with finials at the corners. Its mihrdb was embellish¬ 
ed later with a rich design in brilliant colours. 

The Gagan-Mahal {‘sky-paiace’), now even with¬ 
out its roof, is a double-storeyed rectangular ball, 
which was perhaps built about 1560 during the reign 
of *Ali *Adil Shah L It is a civic building, the upper 
storey of which was apparently used for private 
apartments and the lower one as the king’s audience- 
hall. What makes it worthy of notice ts its facade, 
which is pierced by an arch with a span of over 1S m., 
another narrow arch hanking it on cither side. 

The I bra him-Rauza, built by Ibrahim 'Adit Shah 
11 (1580-1627), consists of his tomb and mosque 
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wthm a square compound, both rising face to face 
lrom_ a common raised terrace, with a tank and foun- 
lain between them. The mosque has a rectangular 

a facade of five arches, shaded 
oy tbe and a slender minaret at each corner, 

tnclo^ within a square fenestration rises the bul* 
bous dome wjih a row of tall petals at its base. The 
square tomb with double aisles around it, the inner 
one pillared^ has similar features but is liner in pro- ^ 
porlions. Two narrow arches, next to the ones at 
each end, break up its facade. On the interior, 
each wall has three arches, all panelled and embell- 
i^ed With floral, arabesque or inscriptional traceries, 
ide tomb-chamber has a low curved ceiling made of 
joggled masonry, with empty space between it and 
the dome. 


The Mihtar-Mahal, which, in fact, is not a muAa/ 
or palace, but the gateway of a mosque, is believed to 

during the reign 

of Ibrahim Add Shah II. With slender minarets 
at Its two comers, the facade of this two-storeyed 
structure IS most remarkable. It is comparatively 
li ground storey, but on the second storey 

Us beautiful balcony with three arches in front and 
sides, supported on exquisitely 
arved brackets, and with long brackets tied to the 

arches to support the chhaj/a, 
constitutes its mam attraction. 
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te * 1 ^ ffJOgnmi opus of Bij'apur architecture 

is^e mausoleum of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1627- 


rd* ^ Gol-Gumbad or 'Round 

Dome (pi. LXXVilJ), which is only a part of a 
arger complex, the other buildings in the scheme 
tongamosque ptewaycalled Naqqar^K/idfio (‘Drum- 
nouse ) and i dharnia-md ot rest-house, all confined 
itluo an enclosure. The Col-Gumbad is the largest 
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domed cubicle in the world, covering a total interior 
surface of over 1600 sq. m. Architecturally it is a 
simple construction, its underground vaults consist- 
ing or a square grave-clianib^r eDcloscd withicx two 
aisles, and a large single square chamber over¬ 
ground- The large hemispfiencal dome surmount- 
mg it and the seven-storeyed octagonal lowers on its 
corners, lend it its unique appearance- Each of its 
walls on the outside is divided into three recessed 
arches, the central one panelled, with a running 
brackel-supportctJ chhiijjo^ comic0| A 

wide gallery rests on its interior at the level of the 
drum- It is known as the Whispering Gallery, 
from the fact that even a whisper here reverberates 
through an echo under the dome. White the smaller 
domes on its comer-towers are of bulbous vanety, 
the large dome is hemispherical but is covered with a 
row of petals at the base. The 3-m. i^ck bnet 
core of the dome is a corbelled construction bound 
by a tenacious mortar, w'ith iron clamps keeping the 

veneer stones in position. , j u *1 ^ 

Warangal, which was earlier ruled by the Hindu 
kings of Kakaiiya dynasty, was one of the pro^nc^ 
of Bahmani kingdom. Quii Qutb Shah, a 
officer, who was appointed its governor by Maij- 
mud Gawan, withdrew himself after the latter s 
execution, but continued to recogn^ the Bahmani 
suzerainty in name till 1518, when he declared hi^ 
self independent and shortly 
the capital to Golkonda. Later, m 1589, the capital 
was transferred to Bhagnagar, which was eventually 

named Hyderabad. , , . , 

The Quib ShShi or Golkonda style has much m 

common with the Bijapur one, such 

with balconies, windows resting on 

pointed arches and bulbous domes with elongated 
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Of petal. 

omameniaJ facade Wh r <=^aracterjzed by 
liJes. The ce( effect is and elazed 
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of the style. Thcv axe eene^Mw^” '‘^P’^ntative 

Bidar. Square or octacoM ^ 

tombs are double-sioreySi the 

li'g a low ceiJine senarattno i r hav* 

dome. The ombS^M I *the 

(1580-1612) is bSt m Ouli Outb Shah 

overhangiiijj ealJerieti’ fb-it ^ has three 

s^fies^iJ'asissssas j 

TolTMasjid (r67!) h^aj!? heavy piers. The 

slender minarets and wverS 1, 

gujsbed more by its ^h 

most remarkable o? rhe ll ^ ^ decoration. The 
however, is the famous Hyderabad, f 

It is a gateway dinars'): 

on each side ftrough a lofty ^ructure, open 
three-storeyed mmA-s on tl2^ ? 
screen of arched oneninm ® double 

galJeries, recessed The arcaded 

ings and the bulbous flanking the open- 

which licks it with tbe 

witc the Golkonda architecture. 
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G. Khande&u (1388^1601) 

Maliic Ahmad* governor of the Tapti valley* 
who had been fighting against the Bahmants in local 
wars* declared himself independent and founded the 
small principality of Khandesh in 1388* after the 
death of Ftrua Shah Tughluq, He was known both 
as Malik Raja and Raja Ahmad, although his 
successors preferred the title of Khdn^ from which 
the kingdom derived its name of KJiandcsh or 'the 
country of the KbSns'’. The dynasty, how'cver, is 
known as Fartiqi from the title of the second 
Caliph* from whom Malik Ahmad claimed descent, 
Khandesh came for some time under the control of 
the kingdom of Gujarat, but was hnally annexed by 
Akbarjn 1601. 

The Faruqi kings ruled originally from Thalner 
and later from Burhanpur. Sandwiched as Khan¬ 
desh is hetw'ccn the Deccan on theone hand and Gu¬ 
jarat and Malwa on the other, its architecture was 
influenced by the styles prevalent in the neighbouring 
provinces, both in the matter of construction and or¬ 
namentation. These combined infiuenecs derived from 
more than one quarter invested the architecture of 
Khandesh with a character of its own to entitle it to 
a separate, if not entirely an independent, entity 
and treatment. 

At Thai tier there are several tombs, designed 
more or less on HQshang Shah's tomb at Mandu. 
The inscrilMd tomb of Mirin Mubarak (1441-57), 
also known as MubSrakKhan,which maybe regarded 
as representative of the style, has gener^ resem¬ 
blance to Hiishang Shah’s tomb, but there is a wider 
spacing between doors and windows. Its parapets 
above the cMiodgs are emphasiaed, and its stilted 
dome rises f^om. an octagonal base. The cupolas 
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on the corners of the central raised portion are 

‘ ornamental fringe under its 

fa 9 ades^ Profuse sculptured ornamentation on its 

njot-ki-Masjid, perhaps built earlier, has more ori- 
quality and vitality. The facade of its praver-hall 

S'Xh 

mouldings in the Gujarat style, although thdr work¬ 
manship IS much poorer, ^ 

RqMm *SihP Nawaz Khan, son of ‘Abdu’r- 

Kahim Khan-i-KhanSn, who held th/ Tw«r nf 

governor, was built in the seventeenth centmy It 

iho TLehlu.^a„d thed?™^oii’thf'LS“ 

H. Kashmir (IJ46-1589) 

an fourteenth century Shah MirzA. 

from Swat, entered the service of 

killed^and^su^^ rf^h Kashmir, who was 

deifh iw. ^ Tibetan. At the latter’s 

aih Udyanadeva became king, with Sh5h Mira! 
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Still continuing as the minister. After Udyanadeva’s 
death in 1346, Shah Mlrta married the widowed 
queen and usurped the throne. His successors ruled 
till 1561 except for a short interval. Among them 
Sikandar <1393-1416) was a religious bigot and earn¬ 
ed the title of Buishikan (‘Idol-breaker’), while 
aDother successor, Suhan Zaiiiu^I*^Abidjn (1420**67) 
is known for his liberality towards the Hindus. 
Mirza Haidar, a relative of Huraayun, captured 
Kashmir and ruled it as a Mughal governor from 
1540 to 1551, after which Kashmir became independ¬ 
ent once again, till in 1589, it was finally annexed to 
the Mughal empire by Akbar. , 

Stone had been used in Kashmir by the Buddhists 
and Hindus in their shrines, but wood was most 
certainly the chief material employed in their civic 
buildings. These, however, have not survived owing 
to the perishable nature of the material. Initially 
the Muslims raised their buildings in brick on the 
stone foundations of demolished temples or cons¬ 
tructed them with timber, but later stone was reha¬ 
bilitated by the Mughals. 

Judging from later buildings the woodwork was 
constructed with logs laid crosswise, so that on a cor¬ 
ner a log appeared as a ‘header’ on one wall and as a 
'stretcher* on the other. In bridges, the piers which 
rested on rock or masonry were widened gradually 
in upper courses on the principles of corbelling. 
Where necessary, woirfen pieces were joined with 
Wooden pins or dovem.ilcd into each other. Courses 
of brick or stone were usually secured between 
transverse or horizontal wooden members. T^e 
wooden consiniction on the whole, however, remain¬ 
ed simple, without mechanical devices or expedients. 

Mosques or tombs constitute the two typical 
buildings in Kashmir architecture, the latter known 
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loc^Iy as Ziarac Sultan ZaJnu’IAbidin raised his 
mother s tomb m bnck tn Snnagar on the stone 
l^ndatJOQs of a temple, square on plan but with 
onsets at the comers. The walls were, however 
provided with recessed pointed arches, and the hall 
roofed with domes. Encaustic tiles were set on 
the walls for decoration. 

RauM of Madani is another monument 
which was built in 1444 on the foundations of a tem- 

. u L Hindu carved pillars are 

UMd here both m the mosque and the tomb. The 
^lef attraction of t^his monument, however, is its 
Mughal tilework of blue, red and yellow colours, 
Which includes the curious representation of a half- 
numan and haJf-animal being. 

ruKlllf have a 

cubical chamber surmounted by a pyramidal roof, 

over which rests an angular pinnacle or spire. The 

mosques are either square buildings like the tombs or 

four such squares are placed one each in the centre 
oi the columned sides of an enclosure. 

Hamadfln on the bank of the 
nver Jhdum is built on the foundations of a temple, 
but its double-storcyed superstructure with project¬ 
ing covered balconies is in wood. On the ground 
rectangular hall, the remaining por- 
for small chambers 
ic south. Birch bark in sever^ layers 

.u” planted with 

urh»r,^k o creating a very picturesque efiect 

^en the flowers are in bloom. The upper storey 

the pillars: capitals, 

A w^l\ panels of the lower storey are 

carvrfj and the ceding painted^ 

Srinagar was commenoed in 
about 1394 by Sikandar, but cojnpleted byZainul- 
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'Abidin. It was burnt and rebuilt several times, the last 
main restoration having been carded out by Aurang- 
zeb (1658-1707), perhaps without interfering much 
with its original plan and design. It is built with 
brick, with a substantial use of wood, and consists 
of a squa^ courtyard surrounded by arched cloisters. 
In the middle of each side is a square structure like 
that of a tomb, serving as the nave on the western 
side and as a gateway on the others, the principal 
entrance being on the south. 

Later the Mughals made use of stone in Kashmir 
and beautified it with gardens (below, p. 322), 

5. MONUMENTS OF THE SOR AND 
MUGHAL DYNASTIES 

A vast kingdom in India came under the rule 
of the Mughals when B^bur defeated and killed 
Ibrahim Lodi, os earlierdescribed(p.262). The monu¬ 
ments raised during the long rule of the Mughals 
and during an interregnum when the Surs occupied 
the throne (1538-55), form an important chapter in 
the narrative of the Islamic architecture in India. 
The storey is taken up from the few mosques and 
tombs constructed during the Led! rule, when art 
and architecture, in fact, all cultural activity* were 
showing signs of a stalemate. The Mughals infused 
fresh blooa into the movement and carried it to its 
pinnacles, which was due largely to their personal 
interest and patronage, but also to the comparatively 
peaceful times and general prosperity under them. 
When, however, the personal interest of the rulers 
W'aned, as happened during the rule of the later 
Mughals, there was an abrupt decline in aesthetic 
appreciation and architectural enterprise. The 
following description of the monuments erected 
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during the reigns of different rulers will illustrate 
the rise and fall of the Mughal architecture. 

A. Babur (1526-30) 

Babur was a man of culture and exceptional 
aesthetic taste. He was particularly fond of formal 
gardens, and at least two gardens are ascribed to him, 
one at Agra, and the other at Panipat in Kamal 
District, around the KabuII-Bagh-Masjid built by 
him. In his Memoirs he mentions having built 
a mosque at Agra within the Lodi fort. The Jami’- 
Masjid at Sambhal, in Moradabad District, was also 
built by him. Otherwise no other monuments 
built directly under his patronage arc known to 
exist in India. He was not much impressed by the 
Indian workmen; yet in Ms Memoirs he gives the 
numter of stonc-cutiers and artisans engag^ on his 
buildings, from which it appears that some of the 
monuments raised by him have not survived. 

There exists, however, at Palam, near DelM, a 
small brick-built mosque, with three-arched open¬ 
ings on its fa f ade and a dome on the central bay, 
with small minarets^ at the four comers. It was 
built in 1528-29 during Babur’s rule according to 
an inscription, The much more ambitious and re¬ 
fined mosque of Jamali-Kamall in the Mehrauli 
area of DelM was commenced about the same time 
but completed during HumayQn’s reign (below, 
p- 304). 


B. The Sur dynasty (1538-55) 

After Babur’s death at Agra in 1530, his son, 
Humayim, succeeded him. But he passed through 
very troubled times as Sher Sh3h, whose grandfather 
Ibrahim Khan, an Afghan from Sur, had entered the 
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service of Bublul Lodi, and who had himself served 
under Babur, was now up in arms against Humayun 
and, in 1558, drove him from India, obliging him to 
take shelter in Iran. Shcr Shah met his end in 1545, 
but the SQr dynasty founded by Mm continued to 
rule till 1555, when Humayun returned, overthrew 
Sikandar Shah Sur and regained his throne. 

Sher Shah was not only a man of exceptional 
courage and a great administrator, but also devoted 
to teaming and intellectual pursuits. He improved 
the communications by constructing several roads, 
with sarais at regular intervals, among which a 
trunk road from the Indus to Sonargaon in Bengal, 
passing through Lahore, Delhi and Agra and follow¬ 
ing an alignment that it bequeathed to the present 
Grand Trunk Road, is best known. Several forts 
were also built by him, but as architectural produc¬ 
tions his tombs and mosques play a more important 
rdle in tbe story of the Indo-lslamic architecture. 

Among the parganas assigned by Sikandar Lodi 
to Hasan Khan, father of Sher Shah, was Sasaram in 
Bihar, and it was here that the latter passed his years 
of adolescence and later raised some of the tombs, 
which represent the initial phase of his archit^tural 
undertaking. Sher Shah elalMrated the Lodi octa*' 
gonal pattern in the construction of the tombs, and, 
in fact, perfected that pattern. The members of his 
family lie buried in three of the several tombs at 
Sasaram, while the master-builder, 'Alawal Khan, 
is himself buried in another one. The tomb of 
Sher Shah's father, Hasan Khan, built in about 1535, 
is, like the Sayyid and Lodi tombs at Delhi, octa¬ 
gonal in plan with a verandah around it, each side 

E ierced by three arches, and the whole surmounted 
y a large and wide dome. It has, however, no 
batter, and its verandahs are roofed by three low 
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domes on each side. The general look and the com¬ 
position of the structure, however, is impaired, as it 
rises straight from the ground and the absence of 
kiosks on the roof of its first storey emphasizes the 
bareness of its walls on the second storey. 

Sher Shah’s own tomb (pi. LXXlll B), built about 
1540, is free from these imperfections. Situated with¬ 
in a large lank, 425 m. square, it is 46 m. high and 
much larger than his father’s tomb. It rises from 
a platfoTtn in two terraces, with pillared domes on 
the upper terrace and matching pillared kiosks on 
the corners of the roofs of the two storeys above. 
Screened windows admit light into the interior from 
the second storey. The eight sides of the ground 
floor have been multiplied into thirty-two to prepare 
a suitable base for the dome. Access to the tomb is 
provided by a causeway from the northern bank, 
where a dignified domed structure serves as the 
gate and was perhaps used also as a guardroom. 
The tomb was originally decorated with coloured 
tiles, traces only of which now remain. 

Sher Shah also built the tomb of his grandfather, 
Ibrahim Khan, at Namaul in Mahendragarh District 
(pi, LXXlll A), where the latter had held an assign¬ 
ment. This tomb follows the design of the square 
Sayyid and Lodi tombs in Delhi but has certain new 
features. Its walls simulate a ‘double-storeyed’ cons¬ 
truction, both on the eitterior and the interior, with 
panelled recessed niches, both above and below a 
string-course. Unlike the Delhi exainples, its dome 
is wide and low, the comers occupied by pillared 
kiosks and slender decorative turrets (gufdaslt^). 
Originally parts of the structure were faced with 
enameiled lites. The use of red and dark grey 
stones, latticed screens, elegant merlons, ornamental 
fringes under its arches, a series of lovely turrets. 
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Quranic jnscriptions around its western niches in 
the interior, medallions in the spandrels of arches, a 
scheme of horizontal and vertical panelling and a 
painted ceiling of excellent brushwork—all combme 

to give it a very nch and effective decorative appear- 
ance^ 

u* enthronement Sher ShSh concentrated 

nis buildnig activities at Delhi, which may be des- 
CTibed as the second phase of the SOr architecture, 
To be^n with, he appears to have razed to the 
ground the city of Dinpanah built by HumayQn, and 
on the same site, which was also perhaps the site of 
Jndraprastha, believed to be the capital of the Panda- 
vas. he raiwd the citadel of Purana-QaPa with an 
extensive city-area sprawling around it. Among the 
stalled seven cities of D.rlhi. the Purana-Qal‘a is 
the sixth. It seems that the Puraoa-Qal'a was still 
incomplete at Sher Shah*s death in 1545, and was 
perhaps completed by Humayun, although it is not 
cxa«iy certain lAhlch parts were built by the latter. 

■ y*' plan the Purana-Qal‘a is irregularly oblong 
with a circuit of 2 km., with its longer sides on the 
e^t and west. Us high walls of rubble masonry 
with a slight batter, 4 m. thick and as much as 21 
m. high in places, have a battlemcnted parapet above 
the row of arrow-slits, behind which all along the 
circuinrerence are built a scries of chambers in a 
two-aisle depth. There arc massive bastions on the 
four corners, in addition to five bastions in the west¬ 
ern wall, and three gales, all double-storeyed, one on 
each side except on the cast. The gates have a 
veneer of red and buff sandstones, with an orna¬ 
mental use of white and black marble and colour^ 
tiles. The city of Sher Shah around his citadel 
was extensive, two points on its circumference being 
perhaps provided by the large and inpressive gates 
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to the west of Purana- Qal'a and Kotla Firuz Shah 
on the Delhi-Mathura road, both known as the 
Kabull'Or Lal-Darwaza. 

The Qal‘a-i-Kuhna-Masjid,buiU by Sher Shah 
Sur inside the Purana^Qal‘3, which se^ed ^ the 
Chapel Royal, marks a step forward from the Mom 
ki-Masjid (above, p. 261). It is, on 
anticipatory of the mosque-dcsign as it was to take 
shape in Ihe cariy Mughal penod- 
emphasizes the ornate phase of Sher Shahs arem 
tecture, as distinct from the plain treatment 

in the tombs raised by him. Its Sallow 

hall at the western end of a courtyard wtth a . 
tank in the middle, which was originally 
with a fountain, is entered through fi''® 
with pointed arches inclining towards the lour- 

oentred form. The central arch, ^IntaininB 

cusps, is framed within decorative bands containing 

inscriptions and geometrical designs, wi ^ 
turrets on the comers. The entrance arch on a 
sed plane is likewise treated, with an arched wma ^ 
supported on brackets between the larger arch atu! 
the entrance. The flanking arches are also orna¬ 
mented, but not to the same extent as the cent™ 
one. Below the merloned parapet runs a c/iwtyo 
supported on brackets. .. . 

The inner west wall of the hall is also 
five arched recesses, which are richly 
white and black marble set in geometnral pamrns 
and framed within inscribed bands. 
the tni^db is unique, obtained by the ^ 

recess within another, which multiplies the sc l^ 
omamentatton. On the northern and j 
sides, above the side-entrances are onel windows 
which admit light into the narrow gallery on ne 
second storey running all round the mosque. A 
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two rear comers are semi-octagonal three^storeyed 
towers, with openings on the sides. 

To the south of the above mosque ts Sher- 
Mandal, a double-storeyed ociagonal tower of red 
stone relieved by marble, with a rcces^d rectangular 
entrance within an arch on each side, the same 
scheme repeating itself in the second storey. Perhaps 
originally constructed as a pleasure-tower, it is be¬ 
lieved to have been used by Humayun as his lib¬ 
rary, from the stairs of which he fell down and died. 

The successors of Sher Shah had no particular 
interest in architecture. The fortress of Saljmgafh 
adjoining the Lal-Qal'a in Delhi is believed to have 
been built by Sher Shah^s son, Islam Shah (1545-54), 
also known as Salim Shah, During his reign in 
1547-48 was also built in Delhi, close to where 
HumayDn's tomb was built later, the tomb of *Tsa 
Khan, a nobleman at Sher Shah’s court, who also 
served Islam Shah after Sher Shah s death. It is 
an octagonal tomb with verandahs on all sides, and 
with buttressed comers and ehhQj}Qs at the comire. 
It is sited within an octagonal compound, in place O'f a 
square garden lay-out as in the tomb of Sikandar 
Shah Lodi (above p, 261), with a mosque on the 
western side. Islam Sh^’s tomb lies at Sasaram. 
It was planned as a large edifice but was never 
ccmpletra. 

C. Humayun (1530-38 and 1555-56) 

Humayuo ascended the throne in 1530, ^ 

pushed out of the country in 1538 by Sher Shah 
Sur (above, p. 299). During this reign of eight years, 
he was continuously engaged in warfare with the pro¬ 
vincial governors, in addition to the pressure exerted 
by Sher Shah. In these circumstances, he had no 
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leisure, nor auy enihusiasm, for intellectual or cul- ^ 
tural pursuits, including architecture. He returned 
to throne m July 1555. after defeating Sikandar 
Shah SUr but died in January, 1556, which gave 
him no time even for the consolidation of his 
tttuch less for other activities. His 
addiction to drugs also must have sapped him off 
his verve and industry conducive to such activities. 

Yet his reign is not entirely barren. In 1533 
he Imd the foundations of Dinpanah, a new city, on 1 
the bank of the Yamuna in Delhi^ and it was com- I 
pletcd, with its walls, bastions and gates, within the 
short period of ten months. But no trace of it now 
remains, as it was pulled down systematically by 
Bher Shah Sur, After regaining his throne. 
Humayun completed the Purana-Qal‘a. 
lA his reign, was, however, completed at 

Mehrauh near Delhi, the Jamali-Kamali-Masjid, , 
which had been commenced in about 1528-29 during 
his father s reign (above, p. 298). Jamali was the ' 
nomdepiume of ShaikJi Fazlu^llsh^ a poet* whose 
lombj profusely ornamented with glared tiles and cut 
placer hes next to the mosque. The prayer^hamber 
ofthe mosque is entered through five arched open- 
in^ each of an approximately equal si^e and rather 
wjde jn span^ the central one lying in a recessed arch 
and enclosed within bands and carvings of marble. 

central bay alone is surmounted by a high dome. j 
The five recessed niches of its western wall, oricl- 
windows at the back, octagonal towers at the rear 
comers and a staircase leading to a narrow gallery 
on the second storey are some of the features which 

It shares wi^ the most^ue of Sher Shah. In fact, 
tne Jamaij-Kamali-Masjid has an important place i 
in the evolution of the Mughal mosque, for it coni- 
bmes in itself features both of Moth-kFMasjid and I 
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Bara*Gumbad-Mas]jd (above, p 260 which had 
been built in the Lodi times, and of Shcr Sh^'s 
mosque built later. 

Humayun died in 1556. and his widow Hamida 
BanuBegam, also known as Haji Begam, commenced 
his tomb in 1569, fourteen years after his death. 
It is the 5rst distinct example of proper Mughal 
style, which was inspired by Persian architecture. 
There need be no doubt that Humayun picked 
up the principles of Persian architecture during his 
exile, and he himself is likely to have planned the 
tomb, although there is no record to that effect, 
Mirak Mirza Ghiyatli, a Persian, was the architect 
employed by l^ajl Begam for this tomb. 

The tomb proper stands in the centre of a square 
garden, divided into four main parterres by cause¬ 
ways {chdrhagh), in the centre of which ran shallow 
water-channels. The square red sandstone doubly 
storeyed structure of the mausoleum with chamfered 
comers rises from a 7*m. high square terrace, raised 
over a scries of cells, which are accessible through 
arches on each side. The grave proper in the centre 
of this cell-complex is reached by a passage on the 
south. The octagonal central chamber contains 
the cenotaph, and the diagonal sides lead to corner- 
chambers which house the graves of other ntetn- 
bers of the royal family. Externally each side of 
the tomb, its elevations decorated by marble 
borders and panels, is dominated by three arched 
alcoves, the central one being the highest. Over 
the roof pillared kiosks arc disposed around the 
high emphatic double dome in the centre. 

The mausoleum is a synthesis of Persian archi¬ 
tecture and Indian traditions — the former exempli¬ 
fied by the arched alcoves, corridors and the high 
double dome, and the latter by the kiosks, which 
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give it a pyramidal outline from distance. Although 
aikandar I^i’s tomb was the first garden-tomb lobe 
built in India, it is Humayun’s tomb which set up a 
crowning achievement of which is 
the Taj at Agra. There is also a somewhat common 
tiumaii impetus behind these two edifices^—one 
erwted by a devoted wife for her husband and the 

other by an equally or more devoted husband for 
his Wife. 

There exists a fine tomb in the Lodi style lareer 
than the examples in Delhi, at Tjjani, in District 
Ar ^^^leved to be the tomb of ‘Alau’d- 

Din Alam Khan or ‘Alam Shah, brother of Sikandar 
5. r governor of Tijara for some time. 

He jived into HumayOn’s reign, but when actually 
he died is not known. His massive and impressive 
tomb may have been built about the middle of the 
Sixteenth century. 

D. AttBAR (1556-1605) 

death of Humayun, his elder son, Akbar, 
was only thirteen and dunng his early years of rule, 
his tutor Bairam Khan acted as the regent. Akbar 
tuJtio^ning and remained almost 
! ^ of universal tolera- 

iheoJogical debates between various sects of 
hstened even to the teachings of other 
i^hgioiis, Jn fact, he tried to promo gate a faith of 

(‘Divine Fahh') lit 
relations with the Hindus were most cordiat/and he 

pnneess of Amber, as also other 
Pnnees^, and permitted them to lead their 
Hindu life at home. Among his trusted Hindu 
courtiers were Raja Man Singh of Amber and Raja 
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Tc^ar MaL He was keenly imeresLed in art and 
architcctare. The Mughal style of painting developed 
under his guidance, as a result of the fusion of 
Hindu and Persian techniques. His architecture is 
characterized equally by a nappy blending of the in¬ 
digenous and Islamic modes of construction and 
ornamentation. With the exception of Humayiln's 
tomb (above, p. 306), in which he does not appear 
to have taken any personal interest, no distinct 
Mughal style had taken form yet. Akbar, however, 
gave it a character of its own for the first time, 

Akbar’s seat of government was Agra and not 
Delhi. He demolished the brick fori of the Lodis 
and gave a new life to the city by raising on tbe bank 
of the Yamuna his famous fort, begun in 1565 and 
completed in 1574. This was the first time when 
dressed stone was used not only in the palaces but 
also in the ramparts. With its high walls of a neat 
sandstone facing, a moat fed by the river, high gate¬ 
ways flanked by bastions, several halls, deliberately 
arranged palaces along the water-front, mosques, 
bazars, baths, gardens and sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion for the courtiers, the fort at Agr^a set a new pat¬ 
tern in tbe construction of royal citadels that was 
to serve as a model for later ones. Akbar's build¬ 
ings were constructed with red sandstone. Unfor¬ 
tunately several of these were remodelled or replaced 
by Shahjahan, who preferred marble to sandstone in 
buildings of personal use. Among the buildings 
constructed by Akbar in the fort, the Akbari-Mahal 
and the two Min a-Bazars deserve notice. 

All these buildings are of red sandstone, with 
trabcate construction and restrained opamentatiqn. 
Now in ruins, the Akbarl-Maljtal consists of a series 
of chambers opening into a spacious courtyard. The 
Jahangtri-Mabal (pi. LXXIX), reputed to have been 
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built by Akbar for his son Jahangir but likely to 
have becQ built by Jahangir himself, consists of a 
centra! courtyard, surrounded by double-storeyed 
halls and cumbers. The jambs, brackets, corbels and 
lintels of its doorways, with a ch/wjja above them, 
are profusely sculptured. The different rooms in 
this palace are believed to have been used for differ¬ 
ent pu^oses bjf the Hindu wives of Akbar and 
Jahangir. While in the long Mina-Bazar, which was - 
originally accessible from the Delhi Gate, a regular 
market was held, in the smaller Mina-Bazar, near the 
Mina-Masjid, the wives and daughters of the court¬ 
iers dressed as tradesmen held a market on the occas- 
sion of Ahi/riii (‘New Year’s Day’) as a past!me for the 
king and his wives, who bargained with them and 
finally closed the deals by giving them rich presents. 

After Akbar had the misfortune of losing his 
children in their infancy, he was foretold by the 
saint Shaikh Sajim Chishti, residing at Fatchpur- j 
Sikri, 35 km. west of Agr^ that he would have i 
three sons who would survive. Later he sent his I 
pregnant Rajput wife to reside near the saint, f 
and there three sons were born to her, Akbar, f 
much beholden to the saint, regarded the place 
as lucky and decided to found a new city there. 
This city of Fatehpur-Sikri was begun in 1569 and 
completed in 1574, in the same year in which his 
Fort at Agra was completed. The city of Fateh pur- » 
Sikri fies on a rocky outcrop, and its sandstone I 
ramparts with bastions and gates enclose an irre¬ 
gularly rectangular area, which is open on the north¬ 
west, overlooking a vast reservoir and contains a 
vast range of halls, palaces, offices, gardens, pleasure- ^ 
resorts, baths, mosques and tombs. Its lay-out is r 
determined by the rocky topography and conse- ( 
quenily lacks a systematic pattern. Almost all the 
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buildings here were raised by Akbar himself piid 
are characterized largely by trabeate construcUon. 
The more important among them arc described 

licrCh 

The Diwan-i-*Am, or ‘Hall of Public Audience*, 
consists of a large quadrangle enclosed by cloisters, 
with the emperor’s throne on the west, with a screen¬ 
ed chamber for the use of the royal ladies. It is, 
however, the Diwand-Khass,_ or ‘Hall of Private 
Audience’, which is of a unique design. It is a 
square chamber, with an opening on each side and a 
richly-carved column in the wntre supportng a 
magnificent flower-shaped capital. From the cir¬ 
cular top of the capital, four passages lead to the 
corners, and a passage runs right round the walls. 
It is believed that the central space was occupied by 
the emperor's throne, while his ministers sat at the 
comers or on the peripheral passage. 

The socalled Turkish Sultana’s house, whose 
fair occupant is unknown, consists ofasniall chamber 
surrounded by a varandali- It is beautifully carved 
both on the outside and inside; particularly remark* 
able is its wide dado carved with panels portraying 
jungle-scenes with animals, birds and trees. It is the 
most ornamented building in Fatehpur-Sikn, des¬ 
cribed as a ‘gigantic jewel-casket’ by Fergusson. 

The Khwabgah or ‘Sleeping-chamber’, a square 
apartment with a verandah covered by stones chisell¬ 
ed in imitation of tiles, was painted with panels and 
couplets composed by Salman Sawji in praise of 
the room and its occupants. 

The Panch-Mahal is a five storeyed pavilion, 
with each surmounting storey becoming sinaller, ^ 
that the fifth storey consists only of a single ^osk. 
The tower was perhaps used for recreation by the 
emperor and the royau ladies. 
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Maryam-ki-Kothi (‘Maryam’s house’), also 
called Sunahra-Makan, or ‘Golden House’, consists 
of a long room with three small rooms at its right 
angles on the ground floor, with the three rooms 
repeated on the first floor, and a verandah on three 
sides. One of the pillars in the verandah is carved 
with the figures of Rama and Hanuman—Hindu 
gods, and the walls are covered with paintings and 
verses of Akbar’s court-poet Faizj. The house is 
believed to have been occupied by the princess of 
Amber, who bore three sons to Akbar, including 
the heir-apparent, and who had the title of 
Maryamu’z-Zamanj (‘Mary of the Age*}. 

Jodh Bai’s palace, the largest domestic building 
at Fatehpur-Sikri, consists of a courtyard with suites 
of rooms on its four sides, the construction being 
double-storeyed in the middle of each side and at the 
corners. The entrance, through a forecourt, was 
from the east, while the western block served as a 
private chapel, with niches to house the images of 
Hindu deities. 

The socalled Birbal’s house, or his daughter’s 
house, which does not appear to have been built for 
or even occupied by either Raja Birbal, a favourite 
Hindu courtier and a minister, or his daughter, is 
another attractive building. Double-storeyed, with 
four rooms on the ground floor and two at the cor¬ 
ners on the first floor, roofed by domes, it is richly 
omamenled with carved designs. 

Close to a sarai and on the hank of the reservoir 
stands a 18-m. high minar, octagonal at the base, but 
circular and tapering above, which is studded with 
stentt in imitation of tusks. It is called Hiran- 
Minar (Dear-tower*). Tradition avers it as the 
^naJ-placc of Aktar s favourite elephant called 
Harun, but it is more likely to have been the tower 
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used for Shooting iho d^r and 

““Iv'toihe'^nS iSldingat Fatehpur-Sikri is 

LTnd'aVly“t"aU ^2“j“o« 

Wider 3.iid nsiTO^'cr flrcncs 3-nci l,'m^ tiiy*TTi 

k?o5ks on the roofa with large domes tehind ^cm 

^fori^al entrance to^ the court-yard 

east through the ^dded the 

Akbar’s victory over called Baland-Darwaza 

lifffl’'App?oSS’b 5 a tong night of steps 
‘S'd’^.fa’se.iiSugonalpV^a^ 

high arched alcove, through which three doo 
ai&ss to the courtyard, it is perhaps the 

'^'aL?*' toJbln'ldll. of Shaikh Salim Chishti, 
his wmb'^ rK in the 

the compound of the mosque. Compmi^ a sq^ 
chamber surrounded by a verandah screen^ »«■> 

latticed panels of ejtquisitc design, it is entirely o 
marble and an eierant _i~, certain 

bmldr^”we^a“oUarueted in Dcihk ^ hejay 

Akbar, and one of Aktar’s *aa«a'^ 

Khan, a minister and the wholfad 

another wet nurse. This 

Adham Khan thrown down from 

Khan’s tomb at Mehrauli, built m 1562, is octagon 

aTd is in the Lodi style, 

!,.!vLc tw imual c/iAo/ 7 fl. Mahem Anga nerssu 
b^lt ii lS^-62 the Khaira-l-ManSail mosque m 
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front of the Purana-Qara, With its oraver-hall 
entered through five arches, three domes double- 

^ ^ stucco 

glazed ule decoration, and an imposing gateway 
(t is an impressive structure, eaitw^y, 

tiuilt in 1566-67 in Niza- 
square chamber within a walled cncio- 
sme Consyuci^Ed of red sandstone, inlaid with 

it is an\rchitec'tu’S 

Akbar built citadels or 
k?Lt af'^Sfna™Allahabad and on the Hari- 
ofstoneYti?! re-j^troducing the use 

as ± « ~ 

E. Jahangir (1605-27) 

loving and fond ' ♦ [i&ture he was pleasure- 
versed in Persian lit feauty and was well- 

posing verses at timer* vr *”>‘^ 'ven given to com- 
W mosrand iS 7^;“'“«-P^">ing nitracied 
Pntoting owes-St‘'stai?‘Sr!„“»^‘ 
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patronage. He had, however, little interest in archi- 

H^spent the greater part of his life at Lahore and 
Kabul, Md this may account for his interest in de¬ 
veloping communications, by making 
eJSng® kos-mindrs (‘milc’^ones), bridges /nd 
Barapula, a long bridge over a nala in 

Delhi, belongs to his reign. A sara*. 

Mahal, in J^lundur district, along ^he old Grand 
Trunk Road, contains an impressive . 

The construction of his own tomb by Akb^^ 
Sikandara near Agra had been going on for three 
years when death overtook him, 
hke its design and changed it. He completed the omb 
in 1613, in the seventh year of his reign. The tomb 
lies in the centre of a large garden 
mented walls, and divided 

with channels and fountains in the fasluon of Mu^ai 
gardens. An imposing ‘ 

ITone but profusely decorated with inlay « 
and other Woured stones rises from t^e 
each side, actual entrance bemp had ■ 

gateway on the west, others being clo^, ^ 
entrance is provided with tall minors on the corners 
a feature to be seen for the first time m Mugha 

monuments, ^ , t-mw nf 

The tomb proper nses from a rai^d terr^ ol 

red stone with fa^^es 
a marble gateway, one of which [c^ds to 
proper. Above the terrace the budding is m f^ 
siorcvs the lower three consisting of piUaren 

on tho top of «l&h the tejob « eoclcsed 

within marble cloisters closed 

latticed screens. On the lomb is^mscnted ^e for 

mula of the faith wS^ 

ninetynine attributes of God. With its 
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b^e, but with open arcades and truncated top. 
the tomb lacks coherence. Outside the enclosure 
of the tomb the now-derclict Kanch-Mahal a 
double-storeyed building, w-as also built by Jahangir: 
It shows evidence of an effective decoration achieved 
by the combined use of enamelled tiles and coloured 
mlay of stones. 


The Muthamnian-Butj, a double-storeyed pavi- 
bon m the Agra Fort, with beautiful inlay, is also 
aKfibed to Jahangir. But the most important building 
pr his reign IS the tomb of T'timaduUDaula begun 
in 1622 and completed in 1628 by his queen. Nur- 
bodily remains of her father, 
Mu^a Gliiyath Baig, who rose to become the high 
ch^berJajn and pnme minister to Jahangir, Lying 
within a small garden-enclosure, with an entrance 
ot sandstone, it is a square building with a grave- 
chamber surrounded by verandahs. On the upper 
storey a pavilion with rectangular dome and screens 
on the sid^ enclosed the false graves of l‘timadu'd- 

S^rht W structure is in 

marble and is richly decorated with delicate inlav 

^d paintings containing the characteristic Persian 
m^otifs, such ^cypress trees, vases, fruits, vines and 
1 occupies an imporiant place 

garden-tombs and reveals a 
phase of trimsition between the two great epochs of 
Mu^al architecture that of Akbar and ShShjahan. 
Akbar s sandstone has here given place to marble 
but his subdued proportions and restrained orna- 
menmtion still hnger on, while the centra! flaiiish 
f° ^angular base savours of Rajput 
minarets on the four corners 
fn Jv latticework, traceries and 

employed so effectively 
by Shahjahan in the Taj-Mahal (below, p. 328). 
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In Delhi certain monuments were raised towards 
the later part of Jahangir's reign. The Chaunsath- 
I^amba (‘Sixtyfour Pillars’) in Nizamuddin, with its 
sixty-four pillars, was built as his tomb by 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kokaltash, son ofJUi Anga and Ataga 
Khan, in 1623-24, during his lifetime. Bairam 
Khan's son, Mirza ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, 
who served both Akbar and Jahangir and was a 
^holar knowing several languages writing couplets 
in Hindi under the familiar name of Rahim, lies 
buned in a massive tomb dose to Nizamuddin. 
Originally faced with red sandstone, relieved by the 
use of buff sandstone and marble, its design is simi¬ 
lar to that of Humayun’s tomb, its interior decorated 
with incised and painted plaster. The tomb is now 
bereft of its facing, as these stones were stripped off 
later to build Safdar-Jang’s tomb (below, p. 324). 

At Srinagar in Kashmir, Nurjahan buUi the 
Patthar-Masjid, while Jahangir engaged himscir in 
arranging the gardens. Jahangir also added to the 
fort at Lahore. He died in 1627 on his way back from 
Kashmir, and his tomb at Shahdara near Lahore 
was built later by his devoted queen, 

F. ShJvhjahan (162S-S8) 

Jahingir died in 1627, but Sh^jahan ascended 
the throne only in 1628, after Dawar Bakhsh, son of 
Khusniw, Shahjahan's elder brother, had ru!^ for a 
while and other rivals had been put out of the way, 
Sbahj^Sn inherited the artistic taste of his father, 
but his interest went teyond. It was architecture 
which gripped and gratihed him and remained his 
life-tong passion. 

By the time Shahjahan came to the throne, the 
Mughal empire had at its back almost a continuity 
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of just over a centur>% during which the artistic 
traditions had become mature and refined. To 
these were added Shahjahan's personal interest and 
patronage, and ibe result was a remarkable efflores¬ 
cence of architecture. 

ShShJahan preferred marble to other stones. His 
buildings arc characterized by a form and feeling of 
feminity, sensuous ness and delicateness, as distinct 
from the sturdy, robust and relatively plain appear- 
ranee of the constructions of Akbar, Ornamentation, 
therefore, naturally plays a dominant r6le in his 
buildings. The chaste and simple relief-work on the 
red sandstone now gave way to delicate carvings in 
marble, almost like filigree, and to fine inlay and 
painting. The arch became foliated, and the dome 
received a Persian form, bulbous in outline and 
constricted at the neck. The pillars are rais^ with 
shafts resting on foliated bases and crowned by 
involuted bracket-capitals. 

Sbahjahan replanned the forts at Lahore and 
Agra and added several buildings within them. In 
the latter, he even demolished some buildings of 
MndSlone and replaced them by marble ones. The 
Machchhi-Bhawan, Diwan-i-‘Am, 
Moti-Masjid are some of the 
budding erected by him in that fon. They are all 
in marble, displaying tapering shafts, engrailed 
arches and beautiful relief and inlay-work in 
coloured stones. 

t The Khass-Mahal (‘Private Palace’), built about 
lojD, overlooks the river and consists of an open 
pdlared pavilion, with five bays in front and three 
on the sides, flanked by a pavilion each on the north 
and south, their middle portion covered by ‘Bengal’ 
courtyard of the Machchhi-Bhawan 
( Pish Palace ) is enclosed on three sides with arched 
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doubJe-store^ed chambers, with a screen on the river¬ 
side. It is said that originally it had marble tanks, 
which contained fish of gold and silver colours, from 
W'hich it derives its name. 

The Diwan-i-‘Am (’Hall of Public Audience') 
is a large rectangular courtyard with entrances on 
the north and south, series of cells on three sides, 
and with a pillared hall in the middle of the fourth 
western side. TTtc Diwan-i-Khass (‘Hall of Private 
Audience’), built in 1634-37, consists of an outer 
hall and an inner hall, communicating with each 
other through three archways. The three-domed 
Moji-Masjid (‘Pearl Mosque’), which took Shah- 
jahan seven years to build at a cost of three lakhs 
of rupees, Is by far the noblest building erected by 
him in the^ Agra fort, It rises from a vaulted terrace 
and contains cloisters on three sides and a marble 
prayer-hall on the west. 

About the same time that Shahjahan built his 
Jami‘-Masjid_ in Delhi (below, p. 321), he also 
constructed in J648 the J^P-Masjid at Agra, in 
honour of his daughter, Jahanara, It follows the 
conventional pattern but is half the size of the Delhi 
mosoue. With four-centred arches in place of the 
usual foliated ones, low domes inlaid with black 
marble stripes_ on herring-bone pattern, slender 
pinnacles fianking the entrance to its prayer-hall, a 
row of kiosks above the parapet, and without 
minarets, it looks distinguishea but stands no 
comparison with the Jami'-Masj)d at Delhi. 

, The highest ofShahjahan’s achievements, however, 
IS the Taj-Matial (pi. LXXXI), tomb of his beloved 
ct Banu Begam, entitled Mumt^ Mahal. 

She died at Burhanpur in 1631, during his campaign 
in the Deccan and her body was brought to Agra. 
At the emperor’s order, several designs were received 
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for the tomb, but the one accepted is said to be by 
Ustad ‘Isa, a master-builder from Persia* The tomb 
was commenced by Shahjahan about 1632^ before 
beginning bis constructions in the fort^ and took 
him seventeen years to complete according to some 
and twentytwo according to others. 

The Taj-Mahal is the culmination of the concep¬ 
tion of a ^den-tomb, which had a modest beginn¬ 
ing in Sikandar Lodi's tomb, but had advanced to a 
mature stage in Hum^Qn's tomb, both at Ekihi 
(above, pp. 260 and 305), Lying on the left bank 
of the Yamuna, its rectangular enclosure walled up 
on three sides, the marble tomb occupies the middle 
of the fourth side, along the river, with a red sand¬ 
stone mosque on the west and a matching hall, 
described as Jan^ or ‘answer’, on the cast, the 
latter to serve as a guest-house (mifmmi-khma) 
or assembly-hall {majfis-khana). The square tomb 
with chamfered comers is built on a raised terrace, 
with graceful tall minarets at its four comers. 
As in the HumSyiiin’s tomb, the tomb-chamber 
is octagonal, with subsidiary chambers at the angles. 
This plan Is repeated on the second storey, and the 
building is surmounted by a graceful double dome. 
In the basement are the graves of Mumtaz Mahal 
and Shahjah^, enclosed wi thin railings of beautifully 
worked perforated screens. 

The Taj is noted for its graceful proportions 
and the satisfying balance Ixtween the claims of 
architecture and ornamentation. The profuse use 
of semi-precious and multi-coloured stones in its 
floral and arabesque patterns, flne borders, inscrip¬ 
tions in black marble, low relief-carvings, delicate 
traceries and trelliswork, ail executed in or against 
the background of white marble^ lend a unique 
charm to this world-famous ediflee. 
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In 1638 Shahjahan transferred his capital from 
Agra to Delhi and laid the foundations of Shah- 
jahanabM, the seventh city of Delhi, it is enclosed 
by a rubble stone wall, with bastions, gates and 
wickets at intervals. Of its fourteen gates, the im- 
portant ones are the Mori, Lahori, AJnieri* 
man, Kashmiri and Delhi gates, some of which 
have already been demolished. His famous citadel, 
the Lal-Qaha, or the Red Fort, lying at the town s 
northern end on the right bank of the Yarnuna and 
south of Salirngarh (p. 303), was beg^ in 1639 and 
completed after nine years. The Red Fort is different 
from the Agra fort and is better planned, w- 
cause at its back lies the experience gained by Shan- 
jahSn at Agra, and because it was_ the work of one 
hand. It is an irregular octagon, with two long sides 
on the east and west, and with two main 
one on the west and the other on the south, called 
l^ori and DelM gates respectively. While the walls, 
gates and a few other structures in the fort are 
constructed of red sandstone, marble has been largely 
used in the palaces. 

From the western gateway after passing through 
the vaulted arcade, called Chhatta-Cbowk, one 
reaches the Naubat- or Naqqar-Khana (‘Drum- 
house’). where ceremonial music was played and 
which also served as the entrance to the Diwan-i- 
'Am. Its upper storey is now occupied by the Indian 
War Memorial Museum. 

The Diwan-i-‘Am ('Hall of Public Audience) 
is a rectangular hall, three aisle deep, with a Facade 
of nine arches. At the back of the hall is an alcove, 
where the royal throne stood under a marble t^nopy, 
with an inlaid marble dias below it for the prime 
minister. The wall behind the throne is ornamented 
with beautiful panels of pietra dura work, said to 
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have been executed by Austin dc Bordeaux, a Flo¬ 
rentine artist. Orpheus with his lute is represented 
in one of the panels here. 

Originally there were six marble palaces along 
the eastern water front. Behind the Diwan-i-‘Am 
but scj3arated by a court is the Rang-^hnl (‘Painted 
Palaee’J, so called owing to coloured decoration 
on its interior. It consists of a main hall with an 
arched front, with vaulted chamters on cither end, 
A water-channel, called the Nahr-i-Bihisht (‘Stream 
of Paradise*), ran down through it, with a central 
marble basin fitted with an ivory fountain. The 
Mumtaz-Mahal, originally an important apartment 
in the imperial seraglio, now houses the Delhi Fort 
Museum, 

The Diwan-i-Khass {‘Hall of Private Audience’) 
IS a highly-ornamented pillared ball, with a flat 
ceiling supported on engrailed arches. The lower 
portion of its pi^ is ornamented with floral pietra 
diNQ panels, while the upper portion was origmally 
gilded and painted. Its marble dias is said to have 
supported the famous Peacock ThrO'ne, carried 
away by the Persian invader Nadir Shah. 

The Tasbih-Khana (‘chamber for counting beads 
fw private prayers’) consists of three rooms, behind 
which is the Khwabgah {‘sleeping-chamber’). On 
the northern screen of the former is a representation 
of the Scales of Justice, which are suspended over a 
crescent amidst stars and clouds. Adjoining the 
e^teni wall of the Kiiwabgah is the octagonal 
Muthammao-Buij.from where the emperor appeared 
befo^ his subjfKts every morning. A small balcony, 
which projMts_from the Buij, was added here in 1808 
oy Ako^ Sh^ ll, and it was from this balcony that 
Jung George V and Queen Mary appeared before 
the people of Delhi in December 1911. 
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The Hammam (‘Bath*) consists of thrre main 
apartments divided by corridors. The entire interior, 
including the floor, is built of marble and inlaid with 
coloured stones. TTie baths were provided with hot 
and cold water, and it is said that one of the foun¬ 
tains in the easternmost apartment emitted ros^ 
water. To the west of the Hammam is the Moti- 
Masjid (‘Pearl Mosque*), added later by Aurangzcb 
(below, p, 323). The Hayat-Bakhsh-Bagh (‘Life- 
^ving garden*), with its pavilions, lies to the north 
of the mosque, and was later considerably ^tered 
and reconstructed. The red-stone pavilion in the 
middle of the tank in the centre of the Hay at-Bakhsh- 
Bagh is called Zafar-Mahal and was built by Bahadur 
Shah II in about 1342. 

In 1644, Sh^Jahan commenced in Delhi Ws great 
mosque, the Jami'-Masjid, the largest mosque in India, 
and completed it in 1650. Its square quadrangle 
with arched cloisters on the sides and a tank in the 
centre is 1(K) m. wide. Built on a raised plinth, it 
has three imposing gateways approached Iw long 
flints of steps. Its prayer-hall, with a fa 9 ade of eleven 
arches, flanked by a four*storeyed minaret on either 
end, is covered by three large domes ornamented 
with alternating stripes of black and white marble. 

Among other buildings of Shahjaban’s reign 
in Delhi, important for ^eir association with the 
royal family, mention may be made of the tombs of 
Jah^narS and RausbanSra, his daughters. Raushan- 
ara laid out her garden-tomb in 1650, semn 
after her father had completed Shahjahanibad. 
Jahanara's tomb in Nizamuddin, built by her in 1681 
during her lifetime, consists of an unroofed small 
enclosure, the walls of which are screened with per¬ 
forated marble slabs. The hollow receptacle on the 
upper surface of the grave is filled with grass in 
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accordance with the inscription on it, reading *Let 
naught cover my grave save the green grass: for 
grass well suffices as a covering for the grave of the 
lowly.’ One of the wives of Shahjah^, Fatehpnri 
Bcgam, built in 1650 the famous Fate^puri mosque 
in Delhi on the conventionaJ pattern. 

Enamelled tiles, which had gained roots at 
Laltore as the main decorating medium, also pene¬ 
trated to Agra, as seen in the Chini-ka-Rauza, toinb 
of Afzal Kiian, built during Shdhjahan’s reign. At 
Srinagar in Kashmir, where stone had been brought 
into use again, in about 1649 was built the Akhund 
Mulla Shah’s mosque, with brick core and grey 
granite facing. Kashmir was, however, enriched by 
Shahjahan by laying terraces in the Shalimar and 
Nishat gardens. 

G. Aurangzhb (1658-1707) 

Aurangzeb imprisoned his father ShS^hjahSn, 
and crowned himself as emperor at Delhi in July 
1658, at the Shllim^r garden, which contains now 
only some derelict buildings with patches of floral 
paintings. After gaining victory over his other 
three brothers or killing them, be celebrated a second 
coronation in June, 1659, again at Delhi. The 
Mughal empire, however, had now started disinte¬ 
grating, owing to hts puritanical beliefs, bigoted 
behaviour and other external factors. The cultural 
and intellectual enterprises suflered still worse. 
With his accession, architecture and fine arts suc¬ 
cumbed to a deterioration and oblivion, from which 
they were never to emerge during the rule of the 
Mughals. This was no doubt due in a substantial 
measure to the dislike of arts by the emperor him¬ 
self. 
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ShShjaliaii’s disposition and that of Aurangzeb 
form a study in contrast. While Shahjahan joined 
his subjects in festivities and prayers, and his Jami^- 
Masjid at Delhi was used wth by him and his 
people, Aurangzeb led an isolated Ufe, withdraw¬ 
ing his whole self unto himself. In the Red Fort 
at Delhit he built in 1659-60 the small Moti Masjid 
(‘Pearl Mosque’) for his private use. At Agra, the 
Nagina-Masjid (‘Gem Mosque') is also said to liave 
been built by Mm, for the same purpose, although 
some authorities would ascribe it to Sh^jahan 
himself. The MotFMasjid, entirely of marble, fol¬ 
lows the conventional pattern. With its white sur¬ 
face relieved by borders and other designs in black 
marble, it is no doubt a dainty masteipieoe, although 
its three domes, originally ^Idcd with copper, are 
perhaps a lUUe too rounded and interfere with its 
look. Aurangzeb also made some additions to the 
forts at Delhi and Agra, such ^ the barbicans in 
front of the gateways at the former. 

The beautiful ZInatuTMasaJidin Delhi, built 
by Aurangzeb’s daughter, Zinaiu‘n-Nisa^ Begam, 
perhaps in about 1711, after her father's d^th, 
may be noticed here. Much smaller than the Jami‘- 
Masjid built by her grandfather, it resembles it ail 
the same, with its red sandstone facing, white marble 
domes with black marble flutings and tall minarets. 

The reign of Aurangzeb falls into two periods. 
During the first half, his activities and interests were 
concentrated in the north; in the second half, Ms 
court and family moved to Aurangabad, from where 
he directed Ms campaigns in the Deccan. In fact, 
Aurangabad, was now called the ‘Delhi of the 
South’. To this period belongs the Bibl-ka-Maqbara 
or the tomb of ^bi‘atu’d-Dauranl, Aurangzeb’s 
wife, which was built in 1678 by her son. It 
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is candidly a replica of the Taj-Mabal, a little 
more than half its size, but the result is highly 
unsatisfying, if not mediocre, on account of its 
inelegant proportions and exaggerated embellishment. 
Its screen enclosing the grave, however, is very 
finely carved with competent workmans^p. 

H. Thb Later Mughals (1707-1857) 

Aurangzeb died in 1707, and the Mughal empire 
now disintegrated fast, although the successors of 
the great Mughals continued reigning over the 
dismembered dominions till 1857. This period was 
marked by mutual dissensions, ^adual entrench¬ 
ment of foreign powers and raids by the Persian 
adventurers Nadir Shah and his successor in Afgha¬ 
nistan, Afimad Shah Durrani, The kings had 
neither the resources, nor inclination, to erect any 
major monuments.^ pie only exception is provided 
by the tomb of Mirza Muqlm Abul-Mansur Khan, 
^Utled Safdar-Jang, who was the viceroy of 
Oudh under Muhammad Shah (1719-48) and later 
M prune minister under Abmad Shah (1748*54). 
The tomb was built in about 1754 by Shuja'u’d- 
Oflulfi, Sa/doT Jung^s son. The tomb is the J^st 
example of the pattern which began with Humayuo's 
tomb. Enclosed within a large garden, divided 
into square on the cbSrbagh pattern, with tanks 
and fountains along the central pathway, with a gate 
on the east and pavilions on the other tliree sides, 
the tomb proper stands out in the centre of the en¬ 
closure, It is a square double-storeyed structure built 
on a raised terrace and sunnounted by a bulbous 
dome of marble* Red and buff sandstone has been 
used jn Us facing, a large proportioii of which was 
stripped off from ‘AbduT-RahIm Khan-i-Khanan’s 
tomb (above p. 315). The marble panels on 
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its comcr-towers are pleasing but rather florid* 
In fact, its exaggerated omamenlatton and lack of 
proportions, evidenced particularly by its vertical 
elevation, rob it of ibe character of a great budding, 
although it has been rightly described as *lhe last 
flicker in the lamp of Mughal architecture at Delhi * 

6. MONUMENTS OF THE NAWABS OF 
OUDH AND SULTANS OF MYSORE 

Late in the eighteenth century, the Nawabs 
of Oudh became independent, bound by certain trea¬ 
ties with the British, and the centre of poUticai power 
ithiftpH to that quarter* So did the patronage of 
arts, architecture and literary pursuits. At Luck¬ 
now, which was the capital of Oudh, numerous 
buildings were erected by the Nawabs. ^ 

into two phases : an earlier one which succeeded the 
declining Mughal style of Delhi, and a later one 
which also incorporated certain features of EuroMan 
architecture* In both, brick was the main building 
material, while ornamentation was executed to 
plaster* To the earlier phase belong the imamta^ 
with its mosques, courts and gateways, all buiU by 
Nawab Asafu’d-Daula (1775-95). These buddings 
are spacious and impressive, but their ornament is 
too florid* The second phase was inspired by a 
chateau built in a bizarre European fashion ly 
General Claude Hastin (1735-1800), a French ad¬ 
venturer in the employ of the Nawabs* From it 
the Nawabs incorporated triangular pediments, 
Corinthian capitals, and circular Roman arches, 
and combined themwiththeindigenousfluted domK, 
ogee arches and arabesque patterns. Buildings in 
this hybrid character are the Chhattar-Manzils Md 
the gateways to Sikandara-Bagh and Kaisar-BaglL 
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In south India, at Mysore, where Haidar*AIi, the 
chief minister of the Hindu kingdom, had usurped 
the throne in 1761, some monuments were erected 
by his son, Tipfl Sultan, in a distinct style which 
deserves mention. It is characterized by engrailed 
arches, octagonal multi-storeyed minarets, turrets 
of the same app^rance and a hemispherical but 
flattened dome, with a frieze of petals at the neck. 
TTicDarya-pauiat-Baghcontains a pavilion of grace¬ 
ful proportions with mural paintings and served as a 
place of retreat. The Gumbaz, where Haidar ‘All, 
and TipO Sultan and his mother lie buried, is a 
square structure, surrounded by a corridor, with 
minarets at the comers and a typical dome in the 
centre with turrets around it. The Jami'-'Masjid 
in the fort also contains typical minarets, with nume¬ 
rous pigeon-holes disposed over its body, 

7. OTHER FORTS AND PALACES 


Not many palaces of the early Hindu rulers of 
medieval times have survived. It is clear, however, 
that certain features which characterize the Islamic 
construction were not confined merely to Muslim 
forts, palaces, mosqu^ and tombs, but were also 
incorporated by the Hindus, who also made use of 
some of the indigenous features, and planned their 
buildings to suit their customs and ways of living, 
Rajasthan, central India and parts of south India 
arc rich in such palaces. Among the pre-Mughat 
Hindu palaces the only one of note is the Man- 

by Raja Man 

Smgh (I4{^-1516). Situated as it is on a cliff, the long 
la^ade oflhe fort broken by circular towers at regular 
mtcrvals crowned with domed cupolas, the principal 
ones among which were originally gilded by copper, 
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it is at oacc striking (pi. LXXXIIA). Balconied win¬ 
dows with their roofs finishing insmallpyramidaltops 
and arcades of sunk corbelled arches, the whole sur¬ 
mounted by a running chhajja, are other featui^ of 
its facade. Within, the courtyards have beautifully 
carved corbelled openings, corrugated roofs, and 
glazed tiles of Hindu designs. The rooms are, 
however, small. Babur was impressed only by this 
one among the Hindu palaces, and Akbar no doubt 
^ borrowed some of the architectural features from it, 
The palaces built during the Muglial times may 
be different from each other in plan, but they have 
certain common architectural features, such as 
balconies supported on carved brackets, pillared 
kiosks crowned by domes, arcades of sunk arches, 
foliated arches, latticed screens, curved ‘Bengal’ 
eaves and flat domes rising from a rectangular base. 
Situated as these palaces often are on rocky heights, 
they look very impressive. Among the impormnt 
palaces may be named those at Amber, Jaipur, Bika¬ 
ner, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Jaisalmer, OrchhaandDatia^ 
In south India, the Islamic principles of construc¬ 
tion penetrated into the Hindu palaces much more 
Eradually. At Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom, about 1575 was built the double-storeyed 
pavilion called the *Lotus’*Mabal on a square plan 
with double recesses at the comers. White its pillars 
and concentrically recessed arches are Islamic, the 
pyramidal roofs of its pavilions, chhajjas and stucco 
decoration are Hindu. The three-storeyed palace 
at Chandragiri (pi. LXXXH B), built early in (he 
seventeenth century, is much larger; but here again, 
the facade has series of arches, while towers at the 
comers and atwve the entrance are pyramidal. The 
palace of Ttrumala Nayaka (1623-59), at Madura, 
contains aisles of massive round columns derived 
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from European architecture. Although impr^tve, 
it hardly possesses dignily or coherence. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

T he museums in India have a marked bias in fav(^ 
of archaeological material t out of a total number 
of somewhat less than two hundred museums, more 
than one hundred are meant either exclusively or 
largely for ant iquarian exhibits. The carli esi muscu m^ 
however, had no such predilection, specially in their 
initi^ years, when collections pertaining to geology 
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and natural history took the place of honour. Writing 
in 1936, Markham and Har^eaves observed : *This 
bias (for archaeology) is understandable when we 
realise the pride that me cultured Indian lakes in the 
history of his country, and the comparative ease with 
W'Wb archaeological material can be secured.’ The 
statement cannot be regarded as wholly correct: 
actually, the bias was the outcome of certain trends of 
historical circumstances and was by no means the sole 
precondition for the growth of museums in the couD’ 
try. The awareness of the Indian people of their proud 
cultural heritage isluelf a historical pnenomenonbom 
out of the endeavours of a few European savants in 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, at times 
promoted by other factors ; had this awareness been 

f (resent earlier, India would certainly not have waited 
or a Jones and a Cunningham for the inauguration 
of her oriental studies and archaeological pursuits. 
Furthermore, the easy availability of material docs 
not by itself presuppose museums to house it unless 
favourable factors for their growth are present. In 
fact, disjecta membra of ancient monuments as well 
as detached archaeoiogica] remains abounded on the 
soil all the while; yet no museums had been organized 
before the introduction of new ideas. This was be¬ 
cause that the concept of preserving o bjects as relics 
of the past, as the epitome of national glory, did not 
exist earlier even in a dormant state. This and many 
other allied trends come out in relief once the history 
of museums ia India is traced. 

2, GROWTH OF MUSEUMS 

A. Early phase (1784-1857) 

Ancient literature no doubt speaks of chitrasSlU 
(picture-gallery), etc. Also there arc records of royal 
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antiquarians like Firiiz Shah Tughluq (135]->88)» who 
went to the extent of bringing two colossal Asokan 
pillars from distant places to his capital, Delhi. Yet 
museums as one understands today did not e^t 
cither in ancient or medieval India, The foundation 
of great museums in some European capitals in 
the second half of the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries must have inspired the building of 
museums on those lines at the important centres 
of British administration in India. In fact, the 
first museum-collection in India dates as long back 
as 1796—only forty years after the Inception of the 
British Museum in London and three years after 
France had thrown open the palace of the Louvre as 
the museum of the Republic—an act that thrilled the 
world. In that year, 1796, the Asiatic Society (letter on 
successively called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and now again 
the Asiatic Society), founded in Calcutta in 1784 by a 
band of enthusiasts led by the brilliant scholar Sir 
William Jones, felt the need to house the many 
‘curiosities'* that had accumulated as a result of the 
collection of archaeological, ethnological, geological 
and zoological specimens by its members. But rt was 
not until 1814 that the Society was able to establish 
a museum, and that was because in that year Dr. 
Nathaniel Wallich, a Danish botanist, offered his 
honorary services as the curator and thus became the 
first curator of the first museum in India. The Asiatic 
Society Museum then had two sections—^the first 
dealing with archaeology, ethnology and technology 
under the care of the librarian of the Society and the 
second with geology and zoology under the charge 
of Wallich; the second section, specially the zoologicm 
part of it, had a rapid growth. It was only since 1862 
—^a year after the formation of the Archaeological 
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Surveyor India—that archacologycameto the fore in 
the Museum, thanks to Sir Alexander Cunningham 
whose indefatigable zeal in the collection and study of 
archaeological material not only greatly augmented 
the archaeological collection of the Museum but also 
aroused widespread interest in Indian archaeology. 
It is this Asiatic Society Museum that provided the 
nucleus of the Indian Museum founded under the 
Indian Museum Act, 1866, though the present building 
in Chowringhee was made available later on, in 1875. 

An effort to build up a museum in Madras had 
been made as early as 1S19, but with hardly any result. 
In 1843 the Madras Literary Society, a branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, requested the Government to 
form a museum of economic geology. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company agreed to this 
proposal, andthe Central Museum, originally intended 
to be a real ‘central’ museum with branches, was 
opened in 1851 at the College of Fort St. George, 
wherefrom it moved to the present building of the 
Museum inEgmore in 1854, The personal enthusiasm 
of Assistant Surgeon Edward Green Balfour, who 
offered his services to be the officer-in-charge in 1850, 
was mainly r^ponsible for the rapid growth of the 
Museum, which, by 1856, had established six lo^ 
museums; but all of them except one bad to be dosed 
down vdthin five years of their birth. 

During this period, about a dozen museums, in- 
eluding those of Bombay and Karachi, the latter now 
in Pakistan, came into being. Their growth was largely 
due to the initiative of European individuals, often 
backed by the Government, which enabled them to 
survive. Impetus for their emergence in 
me fifties of the century was also provided by the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 in London. By and large 
these museums bad no special bias for archaeology. 
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which formed only a part of their total collection, 
the emphasis being generally on geology and other 
natural sciences, and this was motivated to a great 
extent by the necessity of asseping the natural wealth 
of the country; they were essentially research-museums, 
the concept of public museums being then far off. 

B. PARTiaPATrON OF INDIAN STATES (1857-98) 

This period is notable for the fact that for the first 
time the rulers of Indian States came forward to parti¬ 
cipate in the museum-movement; ten out of the six¬ 
teen museums that sprang up during the period owed 
their origin to the munificence of such rulers. The 
Maharaja of Travancore patronized the building up of 
a museum at Trivandrum in 1857; shortly afterwards, 
in 1866, Mysore organized one at Bangalore. As 
soon as the repercussions of the upheaval of 1857 were 
over, two museums in British India were established in 
1863, one at Lucknow and the other at Nagpur. A 
fresh impetus both in the British territory and in the 
Indian States was provided by the celebration of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887; the museums at 
Jaipur, Udaipur, Rajkot, Vijayawada, etc,, were its 
outcome. The starting of the Raipur Museum in 
I87S out of the gift ofMahant Ghasidas, Chief of 
Nandgaon, shows, however feebly, the rising public 
interest in the movement. 

Amongst the museums of this era, the one at 
Mathura (later on the Curzon Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy and now the Museum of Archaeology), started in 
1874 by F,S. Growse, stands as a landinark in the 
history of the archaeological museums in India, as 
this was the first museum housing exclusively archaeo¬ 
logical relics derived from a particular region and 
may be therefore regarded as the forerunner of the 
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local museums* that became a conspicuous feature 
in the succeeding period. 

C. From Curzon to Marshall (1898-1928) 

The arrival of Curzon as Viceroy in 1898 and the 
the appointment of John Marshall as the Director 
General of Archaeology in India in 1902 opened 
a new era in the history of museums in India, svhich 
resulted in creating not less than thirty museums—aK 
with an entirely archaeological orientation—spread 
all over India. The Archaeological Survey of India 
itself founded local muset]insatSarnath(1904), Agra 
(1906), Ajmer (1908), Delhi Fort (1909), Bijapur 
(1912), Nalanda (1917) and Sanchi (1919), besides 
others—^some of them now in Pakistan. Markam and 
Hargreaves observe : ‘It has been the policy of the 
Goyemrnent of India to keep the small and movable 
antiquities, recovered from the ancient sites, in close 
association with the remains to which they belong, 
so that they may be studied amid their naturat 
suttoundiugs and not lose focus by being transported.’ 
This commendable practice, prevalent also outside 
India, has had itscontinuity in the post-Independence 
period, in spite of occasional and ill-informed criticism. 
In 1939 Sir Leonard Woolley recommended the closing 
down of the most of the local museums maintained by 
the Archaeological Survey of India, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India did not rightly agree to this. 

A new tendency in the form of organizing 
museums in learned societies made its appearance : 
museums of the Bangiya S^ttya Parishad, Calcutta 
(1910), Bharatiya Idhasa Samshodhak Mandal, 
Poona (1910), and Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Rajahmundry (1928),belong to this category. 
Further, the Indian States went ahead with the start¬ 
ing of m useums in their respective regions. 
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The origin of the museums of this period may be 
ascribed to four different sources of patronage, viz., 
(i) Government (generally the Archaeological Survey 
of India), (ii) the Indian Slates, (Ui) learned societies 
and (iv) civic bodies and private individuals. The 
participation of European individuals was no longer 
a factor to be reckoned with. 

Three out of the four above-mentioned sources 
combined to give birth tothc Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India in Bombay. In 1904, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay appointed a committee to examine 
the question of having a museum for the city. In 
1905, the people of Bombay decided that a public 
museum should be a fitting permanent memori^ to 
the visit to the city of their Royal Highnesses die Prince 
and Princess of W.ales. The site on which the present 
Prince of Wales Museum stands was given by the 
Bombay Government, which also assured yearly 
grants. TheBombay Municipality constituted a fund 
of 300,000 rupees for its running. Sir Currimbhoy 
Ibrahim add^ to it an equivalent sum and Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir 50,000 rupees as their donations. 
The Museum was thrown opeu to the public in 
1921. 

D. Period of popular participation (1928-47) 

Out of about three dozen museums that came into 
being between 1928 and 1947, about a dozen owed iheir 
origin exclusively or largely to the efforts ofthe private 
organizations or individuals. By then the museum- 
movement had taken its roots in the soil and despite 
a world-wide depression, which hit the Archaeological 
Survey hard, and the Second World War, the period 
produced a fairly rich crop of museums. The Indian 
States were again at the fore and gave rise to at least 
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seventeen museums. More museums in the premises 
of the learned societies, such as the Raj wade Samsho- 
dhan Mandal (1932) and Kannada Research Society 
(1904), were set up. It is interesting to note that the 
collection of the Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti^ 
Gauhati, and the collections of two professors of the 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, eventually grew into 
the Provincial Museums of Assam and Orissa respec¬ 
tively. Municipalities and other civic and corporate 
bodies also rose to the occasion and accelerated the 
pace of the movemenL Universities did not lag 
Khind, the first university museum of archaeology 
being the Asutosh Museum of Fine (now Indian) 
Art founded in 1937 by the University of Calcutta.* 
AnotW new aspect was the rise of temple museums 
in the south under the patronage of the Devasthanam 
Committees; one such museum, organized in 1935, 
is Sriranganaihasvami etc. Devasthanam’s museum 
at Srirangam. All these developments show that in 
the growth of the archaeological museums during 
this period the Government, or more precisely the 
Archaeological Survey of India, was not the only 
participant. Markham and Hargreaves are right 
in stating : ‘The discoveries of the Archaeological 
Survey, by adding so substantially to the history 
of India and awakening world-wide interest in its 
art and antiquities, have stimulated in no small 
measure feeling of nationalism and directed the 
attention oflndians to the need for preserving their 
archaeological treasures, which generally have added 
virtue of being more pest-resistant than most 
material/ The seed that had been sown in the 
preceding period thus started reaping fruits in this, 
which witnessed, as well, the mass-awakening in 

■ It may miTitioiRSJ rhsit the fiitr coUcf« miiaieum m India wni icl 
up by thr pioneer nussloDiry WiLUadii Carey it Scromfrare^ Wcai BcofaJik 
a$ 
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India; perhaps the musctim-movenient rcfiecis some¬ 
thing of that national upheaval. 

During this period the Archaeological Survey, 
once the pioneer in the movement, played a subdued 
rdle, largely owing to financial difficulties; notable, 
however, is the organization, in 1919, of the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum (now merged with the 
National Museum) at New Delhi, formed out of the 
collections of Sir Aurel Stein from his expedmoos to 
Chinese Turkestan. The closing years of this renod, 
with the coming of Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer wheeler 
as the Director General of Archaeology in India, 
brought indications of a great change—the centraliza¬ 
tion of direction in local museums of the Archaeologj- 
cal Survey of India and the proposal for the formation 
of a National Museum of Art, Archaeology and 
Anthropology. Thus, the recommendations of the 
Markham-Hargreaves report that the rnuseunis of the 
AfchacologTC^I Survey of India should be brougrit 
together under one administrative control was given 
effect to in 1946, when a Museums Branch came mto 
existence within the Survey . This was a great contribu¬ 
tion loan expanding movement, which, together wtn 
infusion of the idea of a National Museum, w^ then 
practically on the threshold of ^ a revolutionary 
change. ‘The question of the fomation of a Natiot^ 

Museum of India', says Ghosh, ‘had been spomdi- 
cally receiving the attention of the Government f o/ ® 
long lime. Tlie first effective step towards the establish¬ 
ment of such a museum was taken in 1945, when, on 
the initiative of Wheeler, a committee, with Sir Mau¬ 
rice Gwyer as the Chairman, was set up to report on 
the functions, administration, organization, etc., oj 
the Museum, The committee reported in 1946, and 
from then to 1949, when the Museum was 
inaugurated, Wheeler and his successor vigorously 
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pursued the matter so that it was not shelved once 
again.’ 

E, Post-Independence period (1947-63) 

The greatest event of this period is the formation 
or recognition of the National Museums in India, 
now altogether three in number. Of the three, the 
first to te constituted was the National Museum, 
New Delhi, under the aegis of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, In 1948, an exhibition of objects 
which had been taken to a London exhibition a year 
earlier took place in New Delhi. This formed the 
nucleus of the National Museum, which was declared 
open on the 15th August 1949, The task of nurturing 
the new organization fell on the Archaeological 
Survey of India, which continued to be responsible 
for it till 1958, when the Museum became an inde¬ 
pendent institution. Two other museums, the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Salatjang Museum, 
Hyderabad, have recently been given the status of 
National Museums. 

Apart from these National Museums, more than 
thirtyfive archaeological museums have bwn founded 
in the post*Independence period. These include local 
museums of the Archaeological Survey of India, the 
establishment of which received a fresh fillip—three 
museums near ancient sites (Amaravati, Kondapur, 
and Bodh-Gaya) and four more near temple-sites 
or within palaces or forts (Hampi, Fort St. George, 
Madras, Halebid and Scringapatam) were organized 
between the years 1948 and 1963, Of them, the one at 
Kondapur was taken over from the Hyderaf^d Govern¬ 
ment; the Fort St. George Museum mainly houses 
objects of the early British period in the south, and the 
one at Seringapatam relics associated with Tip u Sul tan. 
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A few more museums at excavated sites like Rupar, 
Loihal and Ratnagin are likely to be set up within 
tbe next few years. The existing university museums^ 
art^galleries, temple museums, historical museums, 
etc., likewise, have received support both from the 
Government as well as from the public. 

But the greatest change that has been ushered in 
during this period is the change in outlook, the grow¬ 
ing rc^zaiion that the physic^ growth of museums is 
not an end in itself; the qualitative aspects that aspire 
to democratize these institutions are now receiving 
greater emphasis. Every effort is being made to 
re-organize the museums on modern lines with 
improved methods of display, etc. The conception of 
public museums — museums as a means of general 
education — is now fast gaining ground. For me first 
time museology as a subject is being taught in some 
universities in India; training abroad is also receiving 
attention. The Government of India is providing 
each year grants-in-aid to museums for extensions to 
buildings and general improvements, including 
publicatjons. Above all, the National Museum, New 
Delhi, is engaged in setting up an example of an 
ideal public museum with all modern ideas of 
effective display and educational facilities. 

3, IMPORTANT MUSEUMS 

It is evident from the foregoing that present-day 
India has different types of archaeological museums, 
controlled and financed by different categories of 
administrative bodies ranging from the Centr^ Govern¬ 
ment to temple-committees. On grounds of admnis- 
trative control and dances, they may be divided 
broadly under seven categories, viz., the National 
Museums, State Museums, lo^ museums under the 
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Archaeological Survey of India, mu^ums under ihc 
control of civic or corporate bodies, oi 

learned societies and university museums There arc 
other iDuseiuns with a local character, of wmen the 
>^-callery at Thanjavur houses a number of excel¬ 
lent south Indian brortzes (pi. XCV) and stone 
sculptures, A brief description of the salient features 
of the representative museums under e^h category 
is given below. Out of consideration of space and 
the relative u nim portance of the collections a l^ge 
number of museums have not been men I toned, 

A. The National Museums 


Indian Museum,Calcutta (1814)’.—Tlic Archaetv 
logical Section of the Museum represents the nnest 

and thelargest collection of archaeological and hislon- 

cal rBaterial in India^ Its enorrnous collection of Stone 
Age tools from all over India, including that of the 
Yale-Cambridge Expedition of 1935, and excavated 
finds from Harappa, Moherjo-daro and other chalc^ 
lithic sites in Sind and megalithic sites from the 
south, besides a portion of the copper-hoard from 
Gungcriii offer 34fi irnportant* even indispensabJet 
soorcc for prehistoric and protohistone studies. It is 
remarkably rich in sculptures ranging in date front Inc 
third century b.c. to (he late medieval period—the bull- 
capital (pi. LXXXIV) from Rampurwa (now in the 
Rashirapati Bhawan, New Delhi), the kalpa-dntma 
capita], §il-LakshmI and the yaksbas from Patna— 
are some of the priceless pieces of the early series^ In 
a separate gallery are housed the re-assembled stupo- 
railings and one of the four gateways of the Bharhul 


» Ni'iMTali »(ihm hrackrt lodlaie ihs dit« of establishmcoi of ^ 
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MBpa (pi LXXXV A). There is no other museum in 
India where there js such a varied collection of 
Gandhara sculptures (pL LXXXV] B), recovered from 
sites like Taxila, Jamalgarhi, Saiiribahlol Takht-i' 
Balii, Peshawar, the Swat valley and Charsada. Some 
masterpieces from Khajuraho {pi. XCIII) and of 
Palaart (pi XCtV A] are exhibited in its medieval 
sculpture gallery. This Museum is also one of the 
richest repositories of Indian coins in the world and 
includes many rare issues. Of the reliqnaires, the most 
important is a vase from Pip rah wa, the inscription 
on which is datable to the fourth century b.c. 

Salarmno Museum, Hyderabad ( 195J).— This 
Museum owed its origin to the life-long mission of 
Mir Yusuf Ali Khan, the last of the illustrious Salar- 
jang family of Hyderabad, to acquire curios from 
di fferent part s of the g] obe. Atprcsentthisisthelargest 
museum in India of medieval and modern arts and 
crafts; it houses also a collection of toys and dolls 
exclusively meant for children. No less important is its 
collection of manuscripts, which include many an 
illuminated Quran and bcautifully-iltustrated classical 
works by eminent poets. An emerald and ruby- 
dagger of Nurjahan, a dagger enmtsted with dia¬ 
monds, rubies and emeralds belonging to Jahangir and 
equally attractive swords and daggers of ShahjahSn, 
Aurangzeb, etc., are some of the unrivalled exhibits in 
its arm s-co I lection. Some pieces of furniture asso¬ 
ciated with Louis XlV and Louis XV have also 
found their way into this Museum. 

National Museum of India, New Delhi (19491 
—^The Museum is rich in protohistoric materials 
recovered from sites like Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, 
Jhukar, Jhangar, Amri, Nal, etc. Sculptures, rangiDg 
in date from the time of Asoka to the late medjeval 
period, include quite a number of remarkable pieces 
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of Indian art, viz., standing Buddha, bathing woman 
(pi. LXXXVI C) and a Bacchanalian scene from 
Mathura and a vidy^dhara couple from Aihole (pi. 
XCIB), etc.Other important collections include terra* 
cottas from the Indus valley sites, Ahichchhatr^ 
KausflmbI, Kondapur, NAland9, etc., besides textiles 
and Persian and Arabic manuscripts. The figures of 
GangA (pL LXXXIX) and YamunA from Aiuch- 
chhatrA, the largest terracotta sculptures in India, arc 
in this Museum, The bronzes include a few superb 
Choja pieces as well as those representing the medieval 
eastern school; the dancing girl from Mohenjo^daro 
is on the view here. It has a very rich collection of 
paintings, particularly strongin the Rajput and Pahari 
schools, the magnificent collection of the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, including the famous 
wall-paintings, has now been transferred to t hi s 
Museum by the Archaeological Survey of India. 

B. State Museums 

Rajputana Museum, Ajmeu (1908).—This is 
one of the oldest archaeological museums in 
Rajasthan, The important exhibits here comprise 
BrAhmapicat and Jaina sculptures, stone and copper'' 
plate inscriptions, coins and Rajput paintings. 

CovERNMEOT Museum, Bangalore (1866).— 
The archaeological collection mainly consists of Moy- 
sala sculptures from Halebid and Betur. Antiquities 
from Brahmagiri and Chandravalli are also seen 
here, in addition to coins of Mysore rulers. 

BarodA Museum and Picture-callery, Barooa 
(1894).—The Museum, the largest and the most impor¬ 
tant in Gujarat, displays in Its Archaeological Section 
objects from the Harappan times to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D. ; of the collection of bronzes, the mStrikas of 
Idar and the Jaina bronzes from Akota (ph XCii A) 
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are noteworthy. The collection of Indian paintings 
representing different schools and Ibc^ international 
sections are of great attraction to visitors. 

Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar* (1932).— 
Prehistoric tools, stone and metal sculptures, palm- 
leaf manuscripts, wood-carvings, etc., mainly recov- 
ered from Orissa, are exhibited here. 

Bhuri Sinoh Museum, Chamba (1908).—The 
Museum, started by Raja Bhuri Singh with an idea of 
preserving the ancient relics pertaining to the history 
of the then Chamba State, houses archaeological 
objects like sculptures, stone and copper-plate inscnp- 
tions, sculptured fountain-stones, wood-carvmgs, his¬ 
torical documents and a large num^r of paintings. 

State Museum, Dhubela* (1937).—Jama images 
ti^Tirthai^ars, y^shas andj/atjAw and a group oi 
Devi images form Gurgi, etc., form important colla¬ 
tions of its sculpture-gallery. Noteworthy^ m ite 
epigraphicai collectiotis^re inscriptions of toe Itusnan 

and Gupta periods, early copper-plate grants and 

several Kalachuri records. 

State Museum, Gauhati (1940).—The pnncipal 
attractions of this Museum are stone and metai 
sculptures, inscriptions including two enters ol 
Bhaskaravarman (seventh century) and Assamese 
manuscripts written on thin ba^s. 

Archaeological Museum, Gwalior (1922). 
The sculptures of this Museum, covering a period from 
the third century B.c. to the seventeenth century a.d., 
include many outstanding specimens ot Indian art 
like the palm-capital from Besnagar, panel depicting 
dance-scene (pi. XCl A) and 
Pawaya, the lion-capital from Udaigin, Mapibhadra 


* OtigiDally Bl Cuttack:- 
> OrifilkBlii^ at Kcvip 
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yaksfia and the mother-and-child from Badoh. An 
tnscnption of KumUragupta is an important e^chibit. 
Apart from the collection of Rajput and Mughal 
paintings, it has fine copies of the wall-paintings of 
the Bagh caves. 

Hyderabad Museum, Hyderabad (1930),— 
Sculptures dating from the Satavdhana period (first- 
second century) to the time of the Kakatiyas (thir¬ 
teenth century) are housed here. There are also fine 
collections of old arms and weapons and of Bidri 
Ware. The other important features of this Museum 
are the copies of Ajanta and Ellora paintings, manus* 
cripts in Arabic and Persian and coins of the Yadavas, 
the Vijayanagara rulers, Mughals and of the Bahmanl 
and other Deccan kingdoms. The prehistoric and 
protohistoric finds from Mask! ano other sites in 
Raichur District are here exhibited. Excavated finds 
from Yclieswaratn are housed in a separate pavilion, 
attached to the office of the Director of Archaeology, 

Central Museum, Indore (1929),—It possesses a 
rare collection of manuscripts and ancient ornaments, 
besides inscriptions on stones and bricks as well as 
sculptures. Pottery from Kasrawadh with Mauiyaa 
inscriptions on them is very interesting. 

Government Central Museum, Jaipur (1876).— 
The archaeological adjunct of the Museum contains 
excavated finds from Bairat, Sambhar and Rairh; 
other objects of interest are ySpa^stambhas from 
Barnala and sculptures from Abaneri and Amber. 

Dqgra Art-callery, Jammu (1954).—The 
greatest attraction of this Museum is its collection of 
more than four hundred Pahari paintings. It has also 
a fine collection of historic arms, textiles and manus¬ 
cripts including the Shdh‘r,3nia, Sikandar-nama, etc. 

State Museum, Lucknow (1863).—The Archaeo¬ 
logical section of this Museum Includes Brfihmatuca], 
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Buddhist and Jaina images from 

Pradesh, of which the Jama sculptures from iCankaJ 

tiia Mathura, and thefromSaheth 

MaWh^upy apla« ofdistotioa lu nu—c 
collection is nch in the punch-marked, Gu^ta ana 
mS" scries. Equally‘rich aic lls culicclions of 

paintings and manuscnpts. xrATin%!AL Art- 

Government Museum and National art 

rALLERY Madras (1851),—In the collection of the 
specimens of plastic art and metal 
v&acologicafsecuon of this Museum holds 
a^cminent posilion. The bas-rehefs A™”" 
vati Coli and other Buddhist sites in the l^t^®una 
™ te,: Jato antiquilies from D“'«vu 1 apadu aad 
sculptures and architectural pieces of the PaUa^ 
Chc^a and other later periods 

tions of this Museum. But nothing cati parallel lu 
large and varied of souLhln ^ 

the richest in the ^!^^f5;^-?Slvelmi|adu 

i ncludin g the world-famous Natar aja _ nj-^nu. 

(pl. XCVI),accupy ariu^arpo«l.OT 

tient are the exceUent baivue ^pu 
Jaina and Buddhist ftietal images collated 
different parts of south India, „ issued by 

mous collection of copper-plate ^le 

south Indian ™Iers. Of immen^ importance 

protohistoric antiquities from '^9. , 1 ’ uniauc 
bavr and other mJgaliihic sites and also the unique 

Bruce Foote collection of ®tonc imp • P 

chased by the Museum in l9tM. nSfiJ’i — 

Museum of Archaeology from 

Sculptures mostly^ in royal 

Mathura and dsnei^bourhoodandco p 
statues, includingihoscofVimalCadphr , 

Chashtana, etc. and Btahmapic^, Bud^‘^ 
Jaina images, mosiiy datable to the Kushan penod, 
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are the proud possession of this Museum. In fact, 
this M useum ‘ranks foremost for the study of history 
and art of the Kushan period\ It has a rich 
collection of terracottas dating from Mauryan to 
the medieval times. 

Central Museum, Nagpur (I B63).—The Archaeo¬ 
logical Section contains antiquities ranging from the 
^rly Stone Age to medieval times; they form an 
indispensable source for the reconstruction of the 
histop' of the region. There are stone andcomier-plate 
inscriptions of the Chajukyas, Kalachuris oFTripurl, 
Ratanpur and Raipur and of the Vakfitakas and the 
Rashtrakutas, besides sculptures and metal images. 
The Mughal and Bhons I a paintings and a Babylonian 
cylinder-seal of about 2000 b.C. found at an unknown 
site in India are also noteworthy, 

GovERf^MENT Museum, Patiala (1947).—A collec¬ 
tion of GandhSra sculptures and Brahmapical and 
iaina antiquities, in addition ton collection of Pahari 
paintings, form the notable exhibits in this Museum. 

Patna Museum, Patna (1917).—tt has a splendid 
collation of sculptures comprising the famous Didar- 
ganj yakshJj a polished lion-head from Masarh and 
the two Jaina torsos oiTirthaftkars from Lohanipur, 
all thefourof Mauryan age, besides examples of Suhga, 
Gupta and Pala art, the last-mentioned series includ¬ 
ing one of the earliest dated images of the time of 
Devapflla (ninth century). A large numterof bronzes 
of Pflla and Sena periods, including the treasure-trove 
bronzes from K.urkihar{pl. XCIIB), have considerably 
enriched the Museum-colieclion. It is also rich in 
terracottas colLccted from places like Pafaliputra, 
Buxar, Mathura, Kau^Smbl, Bhita, Rajgir, Vaisfill, 
etc. Another important group of finds comprises ring- 
stones carved with fertility-designs from Pat^liputra. 
Stone and Copper Age implements from different 
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parts of Bihar are also on show here. No less signi¬ 
ficant is Its collection of Tibetan banners and coins, 
particularly punch-marked ones. 

Mahant Ghasidas Memowal Museum, Laipur 
(1875).—It has interesting post-Gupta and Kalachun 
sculptures, a small collection of Buddhist _ bron2es 
from Sirpur (seventh-eighth century), an inscribed 
wooden pillar from Kirari (second century) and 
copper-plates of the Sarabhapurlyas, Somavarhsis 
and Kalachuris of Dakshina-Kosala, 

Sri Pratap Singh Government Museum, Sri¬ 
nagar (1898).—The Archaeological SecUon of the 
Museum displays sculptures ranging from the fifth 
to the fifteenth centuries and coins of Indo-Bactnan, 
Indo-Scythian, Kushan, and Gupta and other kings. 
A special attraction of this Museum is its collection 
of about three hundred paintings, mostly of the 
Kangra school, and textiles. 

Archaeological Museum and Picture-gal^ry, 
Trichur (1938).—Amongst the arch aeolopcal eithibits 
noteworthy are the finds from the megalithic monu¬ 
ments of Cochin and mid-Kerala, some excavated 
finds showing Roman contacts, inscripUons dating 
from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries and wood¬ 
carving and metal images of circa eleventh wntury. 
Copies of more than one hundred panels of murai 
paintings from the Mattancheri Palace, Cochin, and 
VadakkunnSthan temple, Trichur, are on view here. 

C. Local museums under the Archaeological 
Survey of India 

Archaeological Museum, Amaravati (1951). 
The Museum, which is at present only a sculpture- 
shed, con tains many pieces of carved architectural Iraj^ 
ments of the stUpa as well as of its railing recovered 
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from the famous Buddhist site, which range in date 
from the second century b.c. to the third century a.d. 
The place of pride is occupied by a small ^oup of 
limestone sculptures (pi. LXi^V B), unmistakably 
imprinted with Bharhui tradition. There are beautiful 
sculptures datable to the medieval period as well, A 
new museum-building is being constructed here. 

Archaeological Museum, Buapur (1912).— 
The collection includes stone inscriptions in Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit and Kannada, Brahmapical and 
Jaina sculptures, Arabic, Persian, and Urdu manus¬ 
cripts, arms and weapons, chinaware, wood-carvings, 
maps and valuable ancient carpets, found at Bijapur 
and its neighbourhood. 

ARCHAEOLocfCAL Museum, Bodh-Gaya (1956).— 
The exhibits consist of stone and metal images, 
mostly of the Pal a period. Two yakshls, datable to 
the first century b.c,, are also on view here. 

DELut Fort Museum, Delhi (1909).^— Antiquities 
like inscriptions of the Sultanate and Mughal periods, 
arms, old documents like farmUnSy sanads and maps, 
relics of the 1857-upheaval, carpets, manuscripts and 
specimens of calligraphy, dresses, etc,, of the Mughal 
period arc displayed in this Museum. 

ARCHAEOLOCrCAL MuSEUM, HALEBtD (1962).— 
Sculptures (p). XCIV B) and architectural pieces of 
the Hoysala period form the collection in this 
open-air Museum at the site of the old Hoysala 
capita!, which is full of temples. 

Archaeological Museum, HAhiPt (1953).“Most 
of the sculptures and architectural pieces belong to 
the Vijayanagara period and were recovered from the 
site of the ancient capital of the Vijayanagara kings. 

Archaeological Museum, Khajuraho (1910).— 
About two thousand sculptures and architectural 
pieces representing three principal faiths, i.e. Buddhist 
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BrShmat^tcal and Jaina, all of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries, are on show in this opeo-air Museum. 
Some of them are masterpieces of medieval central 
Indian art. 

Archaeological Museum, Kondapur (1952),— 
The exhibits here include a rich collection of terracotta 
figurines, beads, pottery, etc., datable to the Sfttavahana 
^riod. There is also a collection of Stone Age tools. 
Figurines made of kaolin are also on view. 

Fort St. George Museum, Madras (194S).— 
Tlie records and antiouitics in the Museum offer 
scope for the study of ine growth of Fort St. Georgy 
Madras, the first British settlement in India, in parti' 
cular and early Jndo-Brilish history in general. There 
are arms, manuscripts, paintings, prints, coins, medals, 
textiles, porcelain, etc., of that period. 

Archaeological Museum, Nagarjunakonda 
(1949).—Excavated materials From the Early Stone 
Age to medieval limes are housed in two different 
buildings in the valley, which is now threatened 
with submergence as a result of the construction of 
a dam across the Krishna. A new museum-building 
on a safe hill-top ts, however, now complete and 
will soon be thrown open. Sculptures (pi. LXXXVIl) 
datable to the third-fourth century are the principal 
objects of attraction, though the museum is equally 
rich in many other classes of Indian antiquities. 
This is the only site in India where the Important 
salvaged monuments have been reconstructed at 
places above submergence-level. The new Museum 
will be the first island-museuin in India. 

Archaeological Museum, Nalanda (1917),— 
This Museum has a fine collection of stone and bronze 
images of the Buddhist gods and goddesses and a few 
images of the Hindu pantheon, all representing the 
Pala school of art at its best, found at the famous 
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Buddhist centre of Nalanda. The late Gupta petiod 
is represented by a Few stucco heads. Inscriptions 
of the time of Yasovarmadeva of the eighth and of 
Vipula§itmltra of the twelfth century^ sealings of 
royalties of the Gupta and Maukhari dynasties and 
numerous official sealings of the N Aland a monastery 
are some of the interesting features of this Museum. 
Some antiquities from Rajgir are exhibited here. 

Archaeological Museum, SANcm (1919).—An 
Abakan Uon-capital, fragments of gateway and rail¬ 
ings, monastic and household utensils of iron, copper 
and bronze and also casts of a few relic-caskets, be¬ 
sides a number of carvinp from the Mauryan to the 
medieval times, form the important antiquities here. 

Archaeological Museum, Sarnath (1904).— 
Antiquities in this Museum represent the works of 
art of the Maurya, Suhga, Kushan, Gupta and 
medieval periods. The place of pride Is occupied 
by thc2-ni. high lion-capital of A§oka (pi. LXXXll!). 
A colossal standing Bodhisattva of the Mathura 
school belonging to the reign of Kanishjea, some 
prize-pieces of Gupta and later art, like the images of 
Buddha (p). LXXXVIH), the Bodhisattvas, etc., all 
in Chunar sandstone, are on view here. 

Tipu Sultan Museum, Seringapatam (1959).— 
Obj^ts connected with tne history of Haidar ‘Aliand 
Tlpii Sultan and their con temporary history are housed 
in TlpO’s summer-place of Dariya-Daulat-Bagh. 

D. Museums iwder corporate or civic bodis 

Allahabad Museum, Allahabad (1 93 1 ).^—Several 
pieces of the Bharfau trailing, fragments from the Siva 
temple of Bhumara, sculptures from Khajuraho, Kau- 
kambf and Mathura and alsosomeofGandhSra school 
form the bulk of the scuIpture-coUecdoa. Its terracotta 
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collection, mainly from Kausambl and ihusi, is very 
important. Several remarkable issuesoflheKau&anibl 
rulers are to be seen in the coin-cabinet. There are 
also excellent examples of Indo-Persian, Mughal and 
Rajput paintings i the Mughal ones include some 
choicest pieces of the time of Akbar and Jahfln^r.The 
Pahari school is represented by a few fine paintings 
from Guler and Basohli. 

Prince of Wales Musitlim of Western India, 
Bombay (1921).—^The fine collection of early sculp* 
tnres of the Museum comprises examples of GandhAra 
and Amaravati art, terracottas from Mirpurkhas in 
Sind and sculptures of Chfilukyan and Rash^rakuta 
periods. Its rich numismatic collection is well-known 
and the inscriptions in possession of the Museum range 
in date from the Afejkan to the medieval period. The 
copper-plate grants of the Valabhi dynasty of 
Katniawar form an important group. Recently an 
A§okan inscription in Kharoshthi engraved on a 
bowl has been acquired by the Museum, The pre¬ 
historic and proto-historic collections include exhibits 
like Early Stone Age implements from Cuddapah and 
neoUths from Araaravati, Pemmbair and Banda 
District. The non-Indian section of the Mu^um is 
highly interesting. The collection of Indi^ miniature 
painting in the Art Section is also particularly n^. 

Victoria and Albert Mliseum, Bombay (1850). 
—is mainly an industrial and agricultural museum, 
but there is a good collection of eighteenth-century 
paintings of nava-grahas and uskta-dikpalas, a small 
collection of paintings of the Mughal, Rajput and 
other schools, rdga-malS paintings of the Jaipur 
school and Persian and Jaina manuscripts. 

Victoria Memorial Hall Museum, Calcutta 
(1906).—The coHectionts representative of ihedifferent 
phases of Indo-British history. There are busts, statues 
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and imposing paintings of British kings and queeni, 
Warren Hastings^ Cornwallis, Welleslejf, Dalhousie, 
etc., and also portraits of Rudyard Kipling, Burke 
and Macaulajr. The piano and the wniing-desk of 
Queen Victoria are in this Museum. 

E. Museums of le.\rneo socimis 

Asiattc Sociim' Museum, Calcutta (1784).— 
The Society still possesses a precious and select 
collection of oil-paintings, besides stone and copper¬ 
plate inscriptions, ranging from the third century 
n-c. to the eighteenth century a.d. The Bairai rock- 
edict of Ak)ka is exhibited here. 

Bangiya SAurtYA Parish AD MusEU^f, Calcutta 
(1910).—It has several old manuscripts and valuable 
sculptures and bronzes of the Pdla school. Articles 
used by literary celebrittes form an interesting collec¬ 
tion of the Museum. 

Kannada Research Instttute Museum, Dhar- 
war{1910). — ^A large collection of Buddhist, Brahma- 
nical and Jaina images in stone and metal, inscrip¬ 
tions from Karnatak, coins and manuscripts form the 
important attraction of this Museum. 

Bharativa ItihasaSamsodhak Manual MusEtfAL 
Pcx>NA (1910),—^The Museum has a notably large 
collection of documents and manuscripts, besides 
coins and paintings, all of historical and cultural 
importance, particularly to Maratha history. The 
excavated material from Karad, North Salara, and 
surface-hnds from Nastk are housed here. 

F. Univ'ersstv museums 

Kausambi Museum, UNivERsm' of Allahabad, 
Allahabad (1952),—Antiauities excavated at Kau- 
^Ombi since 1949 are housed here. It has some inscrip¬ 
tions, coins and a large collection of sculptures. 
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Department of Archaeology Museum, Maha¬ 
raja Sayajirao University, Baroda (1950).— 
The exhibits represent the result of explorations and 
excavations conducted by the Department in the 
Gujarat area and the Narmada valley. 

Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, University 
OF Calcutta, Calcutta (1937).—Some of the 
material recovered in exacavtions at sites like Pahar- 
pur, Mahasthangarh, 6a i gram and Rangamati and 
the full collection of antiquities from Bangarh and 
Chandraketugarh are to be seen in the Museum. It 
has a large and varied collection of sculptures too 
of the PSla period, besides terracottas from early 
sites in West ^ngal, Mathura and other places, 
bronzes, coins, miniatures from Nepal, palm-leaf 
manuscripts, inscriptions and wooden objects. 

Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
iNSTtruTE Museum, T^na (1939).—Archaeolo¬ 
gical Museum was built up with the objects excavated 
by the Institute in Gujarat, the Deccan, Kamatak, 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh si nee 1941. 
It contains tools, skeletons and fossils of the Stone 
Ages. The excavated material from Navdatoh, 
Maheswar, Jorwe, Nasik, Nevasa, Ahar, etc., are 
exhibited here. 

Bharat Kala Bhavan, Hindu University, 
Varanasi (1950), —^The Museum was originally a 
private collection, transferred to the University in 
1950, The museum-coUection covers Indian paint¬ 
ings, textiles, jewellery, coins, manuscripts, etc. 
Some outstanding examples of Indian art (pi. 
LXXXVl A) are to be seen here, 
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